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An authoritative deskbook of facts about Busi- 
ness, Labor, Government and National Resources 
for educators, economists, students, editors, busi- 
nessmen and public officials. Prepared by the 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND Research Staff of The Conference Board. 


GUIDANCE IN RURAL SCHOOLS 
By Ruth Strang and Latham Hatcher 


Here is the first book to bring together adequately in one vol- 
ume the story of vocational guidance practices for rural com- 


Reviews and Chronologies—significant events, 1942-43, 
in Business, Government Finance and Labor Relations 


munities in the larger setting of the whole problem of child Government Organizations and War Activities—Fed- 
development work, “I like this very much. It is simple, eal eral Administrative Agencies, Emergency Organization 
esting, positive and practical. It is very much needed and wi 

be extremely useful.”—-FANNIE DUNN, Professor of Education, for War 


Department of Rural Education, Teachers College, Columbia. 
“TI am convinced it will shortly become the ‘Bible’ of every rural 


teacher.”—PROF. IMAU E. SCHATZMANN, University of North Business Activity—Surveys and Basic Indicators 
Carolina. Of invaluable aid to teachers, guidance officers and 
Sener tonls et geauce lon: fone Recent Economic Trends—Population, Resources, In- 


SOCIAL SKILLS IN CASE WORK dustries, National Wealth, National Income, Savings, xk 
< : Consumption, Standard of Living, Wages, Salaries and : 
By Josephine and Pauline R, Strode Hours of Work, Employment and Unemployment, Pri- 
Written in recognition of the anticipated need for specific social 


skills in the post-war readjustment of individuals in problem vate Debt, Public Finance 
situations. These skills are here enumerated and analyzed and 
the reader is shown how they may be acquired by conscious 


ANIA PoThie Poke katie how adranéeds suppleqeat16. Miet Glossary of frequently used economic and statistical 


Josephine Strode’s “Introduction to Social Case Work.” “A terms 
boon to social workers who are struggling for professional de- 
velopment.” —GERTRUDE SPRINGER. $2.50 : 
Comprehensive Index 
; By E. E. Brooke Completely revised—528 pages—$5.00 


author of “Career Clinic,” etc., and 


MARY ROOS, co-author of “A Guide to Guidance” National Industrial Conference Board ‘ 
A book of unusual merit for everyone aware of the dilemma Dept. ( Be 247 Park Avenue New York LG N. Y. 


young people face in planning a career today and who want to 
know how to counsel them wisely. This book anticipates the 
vocational needs of the post-war world, shows more specifically 
than any recent volume the ways and means by which career 
aptitudes may be discovered, the relation of personal abilities 
and interests to life satisfactions, and gives detailed methods of 
hunting and finding employment in the chosen field. Everyone 
counseling young people today will find this volume unusually 
helpful. i $3.00 


WHAT STARTED THE HARLEM 
AND DETROIT RACE RIOTS? 


These Two Arresting Books 
Supply the Answer: 


PATTERNS OF 
NEGRO SEGREGATION 


Here is a forthright, comprehensive and revealing as- 
sembly of disturbing facts about discrimination against 
the Negro in various aspects of American life—in the 
national emergency, in commercial and professional oc- 
cupations, in transportation, housing, education, etc. 
Overwhelming evidence of its extent is presented dispas- 
sionately but damningly. Dr. Johnson traces the his- 
torical development of racial segregation, analyzes the 
ideology used to rationalize the irreconcilable conflict 
between democratic doctrine and the practice of dis- 
crimination, and suggests what government could DO, if 
it would, to ameliorate race relations and make democ- 
-raey a real and living thing. “ ... remarkable in many 
ways . .. both scholarly and alive.” Survey Graphic 


Price $3.50 


‘THE NEGRO’S SHARE 


This is an account of the extent to which Negroes share 
in the good things of American life. It analyzes the job 
opportunities for Negroes as they leave agriculture in in- 
ereasing numbers to enter industry. It discusses family 
income and how this income is converted to consumer 
goods. Housing conditions, both rural and- urban, are 
‘ ected. The second half of the study is devoted to a 
se) ssion of the extent to which public assistance has 
made ayailable to Negroes. Numerous tables re- 
enforce the shocking revelations. Dr. “Sterner comes 
without bias to the problem for his dozen years of dis. 
> tinguished _socia] research experience were spent in 
_* Sweden: - =F ee p — Price $4.50 


Now- SURVEY GRAPHIC 


<li, GOES OVERSEAS | 
Without Restriction 


Until October 15 the Post Office De- 
partment has lifted all restrictions on 
mailing magazine subscriptions over- 
seas: you may enter Survey Graphic 
gift subscriptions for any member of 
our armed forces at the special rate of 


ONE YEAR FOR ONLY $2 
(One-third off) _ 


Our boys abroad urgently need home 
magazines. Give them a magazine | 
which by its deep concern with human | 
needs and aspirations shows we at home _ 
are planning and working for the bet-— 
ter days their toil and sacrifice make _ 
possible, Pee 
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UP TO 75% OFF FORMER PRICES 


These offerings by America’s oldest Mail-Order Book House save you up to 75% of their regular 
retail prices. Each book is brand new in condition, stock-perfect, not second-hand as the prices 
would seem to indicate—a permanent addition to your library. In many cases the quantities on hand 


are the last remaining stocks. All orders promptly filled and covered by our 59-year-old MONEY- 
BACK GUARANTEE. 


ie CURRIER | AND IVES COLOR PRINTS. 
Magnificent lithograph reproductions in full 
color. Measure up to 1354”x18”, When framed 
they look just lke the originals which fetch 
aundreds of dollars each at art auctions.” 
Pub, at $2.50. The 5 prints, only 69c 


2, BEACON LIGHTS OF HISTORY. By John 
Lord, LL.D. 16 volumes bound in 8. Printed 
n large clear type. Bound in gray cloth, tinted 
ops. Size of volumes 414”x634”. Index. 6808 
pages. Boxed. Funk and Wagnalls. ‘This 
famous work has the accuracy of a Gibbon with 
the fascination of an H. G. Wells. Dr. Lord 
spent 50 years writing this monumental work. 
Our special price for the 8 volume $3 88 
set, only ° 


3. THE SANTA FE TRAIL. By R. L. Duffus. 
Fully illustrated with contemporary prints and 
maps. Bibliography; Index. Tudor, 1943. The 
thrilling Story of the first great trail to the 
West. Lewis and Clarke, Captain Pike of Pike’s 
Peak fame, Kit Carson and other famous early 
frontiersmen followed this  hiistoric — trail. 
(Formerly published at $5.00). 1 89 
p Now . 


4. STORY OF MODERN SCIENCE. By Henry 
Smith Williams. Profusely illustrated. 10 vol- 
ame outline of all the sciences, with an account 
¥E scientific development, and the basic prin- 
iples of the important discoveries and inven- 
ions in anthropology, astronomy, biology, chem- 
stry, geology, horticulture, meteorology, medi- 
sine, physics. 10 volumes. 4”x6”. $1 98 
The 10 volume set for only . 


>. THOMAS JEFFERSON: WORLD CITIZEN. 
By Senator Elbert D. Thomas. A sound and 
rofound portrait of the great Democrat as an 
nternational statesman. Based on Jefferson’s 
yublic and private statements on democracy, 
iterature, religion, agriculture and 98 

oreign affairs. Pub. at $2.75 Cc 


6. MAN, THE SLAVE AND MASTER. By Mark 
staubard. An important book on Genetics. Dr. 
Graubard, an eminent biologist, explodes racial 
nyths, exposes Freudianism and demonstrates 
hat man’s behavior is not governed by inheri- 
ance but by environment. 98 

Bub. at $3.50. = ; 5 ke Cc 


7, LATIN-AMERICAN COSTUMES. By Doro- 
hy Gladys Spicer. 16 full-color plates by Yo- 
anda Bartas. Full of accurate information and 
irecise illustrations of the costumes of all the 
ountries of Central and South America, inclu4- 
ng Mexico. = = tae 
ize 11K’x154”. 


ORPHEUS—A HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. 
Salomon Reinach. Illustrated by William 
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THE FAMOUS NELSON ENCYCLOPEDIA. © 


on Complete Encyclopedia. In 15 volumes. 


grams and statiscal tables. Handsomely and 
bly bound in full kerotol. Size 6147x954”. 
rs 1,000,000 topics. Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
ted in 1937 and bound in 1940. “The 
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. Handsomely bound. Index. 487 pages. . 


‘ith 7,000 illustrations, 140 maps and scores. of. 


10. FIFTY FAMOUS AUDUBON PRINTS. 50 
full-color reproductions (9’x1z244”), from Audu- 
bon’s famous Elephant Folio “Birds of Amer- 
ica.”’ Individual prints ready for 1 98 
framing. 50 prints, boxed $ . 


il. THESAURUS OF HUMOR. By Mildred 
Meiers and Jack Knapp. Big, practical joke 
book containing the humor of the world arranged 
for ready reference and instant use. 5,640 jokes, 
4,000 subjects. Fine for speakers, writers, car- 
toonists, salesmen. How to write and $1 79 
tell jokes, etc. Our special price, ° 


12. ANYONE CAN DRAW. By Arthur Zai- 
denberg. With over 300 illustrations. Size 8%4” 
x11’. “‘A veritable mine of infor- $2 95 
mation.” Only ° 


13. AMERICA’S FINEST DICTIONARY. The 
New Century Dictionary of the English Lang- 
uage. Edited by H. G. Emery and K. G. Brew- 
ster. With 4,000 pictorial illustrations. Complete 
in 2 large volumes, each measuring 714”x11’x 
2%”. The Century Co., 1942. The newest latest 
edition of “America’s finest dictionary.” Our 


special price for the set, only 9.88 


14, 16,000 Basiness Men, Bankers, etc. PAID 
$40.00 FOR THIS BOOK. 
SEABROOK’S BUSINESS MANUAL ON HAN. 


DLING COMPUTATIONS. A series of practical - 


mathematical tables and useful data, adapted 
to all kinds of businesses, manufacturing con- 
cerns and professional trades. By Bagster Roads 
Seabrook. Handsomely hovnd in cenwine fill 
fabricoid. 616 pages. ‘“‘Think of being able to 
solve, without loss of time, and to the nth degree 
of accuracy, practically all mathematical ~prob- 
lems without the nse of algehra logarithms or 
involved figuring!’’ Pub. at $30.00, but 16,000 
pe cn Ey, etc., paid the former 
published price o 00. 

7 Only 3.88 


15. THE DEVIL’S DICTIONARY. Py Am- 


~brose Bierce. 376 pages. “Some of the most 


gorgeous witticisms in the English lan- 69 Cc 


“guage”—H. L. Mencken. Only 
16. WRITE IT RIGHT. By Ambrose Bierce. 


America’s foremost master of literary style 
shows you what to say and. what not to say, or 
write. Witty—Authoritative—Indispen- 98 

sable. C 


17. ILLUSTRATED MAGIC. By Ottokar 
Fischer. With 234 instructive illustrations. Size 
734” x 10”. Macmillan, 1942. A veritable en- 


cyclopedia of magic by an interna- 
$295 


tionally known authority. 


18. THE ART OF MARRIAGE. By~J. F. 
Hayden, B.Sc. Extensive, frank, complete, this 
book gives vital information. Illus- 98 ra 
trated, Enlarged. Pub. at $2.50. ; 


Zz 
19. THE INTERNATIONAL COOKBOOK. By 


“Margaret W. Heywood. Illustrated with color 


plates. More than 1,000 recipes and menus by 


_ world-famous chefs. Cook’ng and carving tech-— 
‘niques, rules of Table Service, etc. 69c 


Pub. at $2.00. i 


20. THE COMPLETE SHERLOCK HOLMES. 
By A. Conan Doyle. 9 books, 6 full-length 
stories, 56 Short Stories. All the Incomparable 
Adventures of the Master Detective in one 
volume. Artcraft binding. 1344 pages. The 


only. complete Sherlock Holmes avail-— : 
able . Pub. at $5.00. $1 .98 
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21. HUMOR IN AMERICAN SONG. Edited by 
Arthur Loesser. Arrangements by Alfred Ku- 
gel. Illustrated by Samuel M. Adler. Words 
and music of 100 humorous American folk songs. 
Rich with minstrel songs, Army and Navy songs, 
early music hall ditties, Revolutionary ballads, 
work, circus and dude songs. From Abdul Ab- 
dulbul Amir and Arkansas Traveller to the 
Mulligan Guards, Whiskey Johnny $1 49 
and Zamboanga. Pub. at $3.75. . 


22. FIVE HUNDRED DELINQUENT WOMEN. 
By Dr. Sheldon Glueck, Prof. of Criminology, 
Harvard Law~ School. 1st edition. Ap- 
pendices; Index, 539 ages. Knopf, 1934. 
‘Exciting case-histories illustrating types of de- 
linquency among women.” Published $1 89 
at $5.00. . 


23. FUNK AND WAGNALLS NEW STANDARD 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. In 25 volumes. Edited by 
Frank H. Vizetelly and an editorial staff of 
experts. This famous complete up-to-date refer- 
ence work is recognized as a top-ranking Amer- 
ican authority. Over 12,000 clear type pages, 
7,000,000 words, 2,000 illustrations, over 60,000 
subjects. Goodlooking handy and convenient. 
4”x6”. Pub. at $20.00. 6 88 
The 25 volume set, only ° 


24. BURTON’S ARABIAN NIGHTS. The Book 
of The Thousand Nights and a Night. Literally 
translated by Sir Richard Burton. The only 
literally translate? fully annoted edition of the 
Arabian Nights. With Introduction, Explanatory 
Notes on Moslem Manners, Customs, Morals 
and Social Institutions, and a Terminal Essay 
Upon the History of the Nights. In 16 -mag- 
nificent profusely illustrated volumes, bound in 
black sharon cloth, genuine gold tops and em- 
bossing, large clear type. Size of volumes 614”x 
9%”. 5,000 pages. A rare opportunity to ac- 
quire at a bargain price the magnificent edition 
of the immortal masterpiece. Privately printed 
and sold by subscription at $112.00. i 

Our special price for the 16 volume $39 85 
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She Still Has “The Voice With A Smile” 


War traffic keeps her busier than ever but she manages to 
keep calm and pleasant. 


She still has “The Voice With A Smile” even when the lights 


are thick on the Long Distance switchboard and the circuits are 
crowded. Even when she has to ask you to — 


“Please limit your call to 5 minutes. Others are waiting.” 


That’s to help everybody get better servicé and you couldn’t 
ask for a better reason than that, 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The Gist of It 


plow HITLER HAS WRECKED THE ECONOMIC 
sfe of Europe, and measures necessary to 
p:build and restore it are shown (page 373) 
y Heinz Soffner, a frequent contributor 
» this and other American magazines. Mr. 
foffner came to this country some years 
x0, a refugee from Nazified Austria. His 
ist Survey Graphic article (“Winning the 
geace With Germany”) was widely com- 


sended. 


{HE UGLY RAMIFICATAONS OF THE BLACK 
market, and its threat to the home front 
oday are made clear (page 377) in an 
trticle addressed to the conscience of every 
ionsumer. Maxwell S. Stewart, as editor of 
ae Public Affairs Pamphlets, has been mak- 
mg a special study of illegal trading, price 
iontrol, and inflation, drawing on British 
s well as American sources. 


\ REGISTERED ARCHITECT, WHO HAS TAUGHT 
irchitecture at the Massachusetts Institute 
£ Technology, and practiced his profession 
n Massachusetts, Virginia, and his home 
ate of Texas, S. B. Zisman was in charge 
£ the Corpus Christi demonstration project 
£ the National Resources Planning Board. 
te describes (page 381) what this Texas 
‘ity is doing to insure postwar growth based 
on full employment as an example of what 
s going forward today in scores of Ameri- 
-an communities. Mr. Zisman is now with 
he National Housing Agency. 


[HE EDITORS WISH THEY COULD PASS ON IN 
‘old type the enormous gusto with which 
Mark McCloskey tells stories of wartime 
“communities as he has seen them clear 
icross the continent. The same American 
ngenuity and enthusiasm that welcome 
ervicemen and war workers with baths, 
eds, doughnuts, or dances—as the occasion 
uggests—are. part and parcel of Mr. Mc- 
Jloskey’s infectious belief in recreation. To 
rive people a chance to play has been his 
major concern, from his settlement days at 
dudson Guild, through his experience as 
lirector of recreation in New York City’s 
mublic schools, and in his present nation- 
vide assignment, under the same designa- 
ion, for the Office of Community War 
services of the Federal Security Agency. 
age 385. 


Not “GASOLINE GYPSIES” BUT GUESTS OF THE 
J, S. Government have been helping west-, 
rn farmers get in the harvest of this war 
ear. From a California valley, Anne Roller 
ssler, field representative of Survey Graphic 
ind Survey Midmonthly, sends a lively ac- 
ount of the organized migration of farm 
abor from Mexico to this country, as she 
ind her fellow-ranchers are seeing it. 

lier, Mrs. Issler wrote a book-length ac- 
t of the visit of another good neighbor 
Napa County, “Stevenson at Silverado,” 
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(The Caxton Printers, Ltd.), the story of 
the months R. L. S. and his bride spent 
there in 1880. Page 389. 


ON THE BASIS OF A RECENT STUDY OF HOMI- 
cide in Richmond made by a local com- 
mittee, a southern newspaperman discusses 
(page 395) the problem of murder in the 
South. A graduate of the University of 
Missouri, Mr. Kilpatrick writes us: “I spent 
a good bit of time off and on for several 
years, hitch-hiking all over America, and 
came to know the backstreets and jails (as 
a voluntary sleeper) in many of our west- 
ern and southern cities.” Three years ago 
he joined the staff of The Richmond News 
Leader, for which he has “covered every- 
thing from ‘the police beat to Capitol Hill.” 


Wanr’s POIGNANT TRAGEDY OF UPROOTED HU- 
man beings and the problem of their rescue 
and resettlement are pictured (page 398) 
by Katherine Glover. Her article is based, 
in part, on the materials and experience of 
the International Migration Service. Survey 
Graphic readers will recall Miss Glover's 
folksy article in the August issue, “The 
Army Comes to Town.” 


CoMMUNITY TRUSTS AS LIVING FORCES ADAPT- 
able to changing conditions are discussed, 
page 401, by Frank D. Loomis, director of 
the Chicago Community Trust. This article 
is in sequence to his widely read “After a 
Century of Charity in Chicago,” published 
in the August Survey Graphic. 


Footnote to “Program for Plenty” 


To tHE Eprror: When my article, “Pro- 
gram for Plenty,” August Survey Graphic, 
was in the hands of the printers, I acci- 
dently stumbled upon the fact, axiomatic in 
economics but hitherto overlooked in post- 
war planning, that our national income 
always tends to equal our national output 
of commodities and services. 


This means our nation unquestionably 


would have the income to absorb the full 
postwar output of civilian commodities and 
services proposed in my article, provided 
output is geared to consumer demands, 
through the survey of postwar consumer 
demands, by income groups, which I advo- 
cated. 

Here is a concept that should be kept | 
in mind in all economic planning. 
New Orleans Epwarp B, BENJAMIN 


Blank & Stouer 


1866—JULIAN W. MACK—1943 


A Founder of Survey Associates in 1912; board member since our 
inception; chairman from 1927 until his death on September Sth. 


The place on Halsted Street just across from Hull- 
House was anything but court-like forty years ago. 
Which was all to the mind of a new circuit judge now 
assigned to the pioneer Juvenile Court of Cook County, 
housed there. On this had hung hopes and ‘plans that 
children might grow up in Chicago without risk of being 
stamped as criminals by hoary codes and procedures, 

_ Judge Mack’s outgiving smile was gavel enough to 
bring boys and girls within the warmth and directness 
of his gorgeous give and take. He drew on new learn- 
ings—child. health and welfare, probation, psychiatry— 
and showed what can come of it when chancery powers 
turn youngsters, hitherto handled as culprits, into wards 
of the state. Past master in this modern alchemy of ado- 


_lescence, his precedents have endured. 
Small wonder his neighbors at Hull-House claimed: - 
Judge Mack. So did progressive lawyers as he served 


_ Champions of civil liberty hailed his humanization of the 
_ army approach to conscientious objectors. 


“anyone else.” He labored his life through for new “€ 


—_— 2 —s | 


the federal bench (commerce, circuit, appeals) and “rode 
circuit” over half the country. In World War I, pioneers 
in social insurance hailed the ground he broke at Wash 
ington in framing security for servicemen’s families. 


In Jerusalem they tell how he lifted his eyes to its 
hills, how he strove for economic and cultural develop 
ments there for his people. At Versailles he wove th 
mantle of protection thrown by the Peace Treaty o 
all minorities. Thus he put his own credo to work: 


doms, new opportunities — for everyone, -everywh: 
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Unscrambling the Nazi Empire 


by HEINZ SOFFNER 


As the walls of Hitler’s fortress are breached, this informed 
writer reveals the extent of the economic wreckage wrought 
by the Nazi war machine across Europe, and shows how the 
continent itself must proceed—with emergency steps and long 
range measures—to forestall postwar collapse. 


HOUR HUNDRED BILLION DOLLARS Is WHAT HITLER HAS COST 
he world thus far. Even this stupendous sum merely 
overs military expenditures and reduction in national in- 
come of the occupied countries, as the Department of 
Sommerce figures show them to the beginning of 1945. 
Che total cost of Axis aggression and of the counter-blows 
if the United Nations—direct and indirect war de- 
truction, diversion of goods and facilities to war purposes, 
ind so on—already have far exceeded $400,000,000,000 and 
vill soar still higher before the last shot is fired and the 
ast Axis soldier disarmed. The United Nations’ armies 
vill march into Berlin not as the winners of war spoils, 
ut as the receivers of the biggest bankruptcy in history. 
satest estimates put the indebtedness of the German gov- 
rnment at well above 200,000,000,000 Reichsmark. War 
n our age does not pay. 

Le Boche paiera (the German shall pay): was the slogan 
y which French nationalists appealed to voters in 1918. 
the German did pay—about 25 billion Reichsmark 
$10,000,000,000) which was just a drop in the bucket 
ompared, with the conservative estimate of $272,000,000,- 
00 as the cost of World War I to the Allies. But how- 
ver inadequate Germany’s reparations were, they suf- 
ced to upset not only that country’s economic life, but to 
ggravate the European depressions between the two wars. 
‘his time, the chances to recover substantial sums from 
1¢ vanquished aggressors are even slimmer than they 
ere twenty-five years ago. 4S 

The violent economic concussions which shook Europe 
ter 1918 had three major causes: 


The ascendancy of heavy industry over production of con- 


= 
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sumers’ goods, largely a heritage of inadequately reconverted 
war industry. 

Technological changes from iron and coal (abundant in 
Europe’s industrial regions) to light metals, oil, rubber and 
hydroelectric powér, all assets wherein Europe compares un- 
favorably with other areas. 

The industrialization of overseas countries, barring further 
expansion of exports—a remedy that helped overcome 
European depressions before 1914. ia 


The first and third of these viruses of economic disease 
are likely to be even more virulent at the end of the war. 
The second—crisis resulting from technological change— 
may be easier to control now, thanks to synthetic pro- 
duction, the wide use of plastics, and other developments 
in the field of industrial chemistry. ‘ 

The probable economic situation of Europe—by which 
| refer always to continental Europe, excluding both Eng- 
land and Russia—on the day after Hitler’s collapse will 
present these main features: Industrial production will 
be at a virtual standstill, for Germany’s production centers 
at home and in conquered territory will be largely 
destroyed either by the Allies or by the retreating Nazis. 
Factories other than war plants, now only about 20 per 
cent of the total industrial capacity, will be either destroyed 
or idle because of lack of raw materials, fuel or man- 
power. 


“Small business has been virtually eliminated in Ger-. 


many and greatly reduced in the occupied countries. By 
the beginning of 1943, about 80,000 small enterprises with- 
in the Reich proper had been shut down. This year’s 
“total mobilization” forcibly closed additional “non- 
essential” stores and workshops by the tens of thousands, 


reducing what was lett of Germany’s lower middle class 
to conscripted war workers. Big business, on the other 
hand, has been increasingly concentrated. Germany, 
which had 10,437 joint-stock companies in 1931, had only 
4,886 such companies in 1941. Meanwhile, the capitaliza- 
tion of these companies soared from 18,705,000,000 Reichs- 
mark in 1937 to 28,700,000,000 at the end of 1942, Agri- 
culture has been less severely hit by direct war destruction. 
Nevertheless, the end of the war will find it crippled by 
the reckless plundering of the Nazis and the resulting 
shortage of machinery, livestock, seed grain and man- 
power. Cy 

The Nazis have not abolished private enterprise, in spite 
of their slogan Brechung der Zinsknechtschaft (“breaking 
interest slavery”), once proudly announced as “the core of 
National Socialism.” But they have transferred billions 
from private to government ownership through expro- 
priation, heavy taxation, compulsory loans, and the like; 
and they have largely eliminated the managerial power 
of the capitalist by an elaborate system of regimentation. 
Such private property as remains, whether in the form 
of industrial and financial investments, or the individual 
savings of workers, peasants and professional people, will 
be threatened by inflation, when the postwar demand for 
civilian goods far exceeds the supply, and the Nazis’ 
bars against inflation break down. 

Meanwhile all the currencies of the occupied countries 
have become dependent upon the German Reichsmark. 
The Reichsmark has been maintained at its present nom- 
inally high level only by the brutal power of the Nazi 
regime and the rigid enforcement of price and wage 
freezing regulations. All German business with the con- 
quered, satellite and even some neutral countries is being 
done through clearing agreements which have permitted 
the Nazis to, pile up enormous foreign debts. Long before 


the war Schacht, Hitler’s financial wizard, discovered the 


startling fact that the more you owe your creditors, the 
more successfully you can blackmail them, if only you 
do it brazenly enough and on such a scale that your 
bankruptcy would bankrupt them, too. Further, trade 
among the occupied and the vassal countries has been 
channeled exclusively through Berlin. Already the 
stability of Germany’s currency is being undermined by 
hoarding, barter, and black market trading in all kinds 
of non-perishable commodities, from diamonds to postage 
stamps. 


The Nazis’ Economic War Machine 


OBVIOUSLY THIS TANGLE CAN BE CLEARED ONLY FROM 1's 
center, Germany. But the whole situation eludes under- 
standing if one assumes that the Nazis do business accord- 
ing to business principles. Europe’s economic situation 
must be viewed in its relation to the needs of Hitler’s war 
machine, for all Nazi economic activity in peace and 
war is “a fighting economic order,” organized and run 
_ by the state solely as a means to its political ends. 

The Nazis always have emphasized the “priority of 
politics” over every economic consideration. Consequently 
they have neglected all traditional economic limitations— 
‘removed a plant from the source of its raw materials, 
replaced a cheap manufacturing method by a costly syn- 
thetic process, built highways along the strategic not the 
cheapest or most direct routes. And they have done all 


this not merely under the pressure of war, but from _ 


the time they seized the reins of government. 
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Germany's wartime ccumomic organization is directed 
today by five men: Goering—economic dictator at the 
head of the Four Years Plan Organization and of the 
Hermann Goering Trust; Funk—Reich Minister for Eco- 
nomic Affairs; Speer—Reich Minister for Armament and 
Munitions; Ganzenmueller—State Secretary for Trans- 
portation; and Sauckel—General Commissioner for Man- 
power Mobilization. 

With the protracted campaign in Russia, the Nazis 
were unable to solve their manpower problems by grant- 
ing production and harvest furloughs as they did during 
the first two war years. America’s entry into the war, on 
the other hand, forced Germany to step up production in 
spite of reduced personnel. As a result, both productive 
and administrative apparatus were thoroughly overhauled 
and rationalized. Standardization to a degree hitherto 
unknown in Europe was.decreed. For example, from one 
hundred different types of prefabricated barracks urgently 
needed to shelter more than twelve million foreign work- 
ers and a good many German soldiers and workers as 
well, only three were retained, and so simplified that the 
man-hours required to construct one unit were reduced 
from 1,100 to 650. Similarly, 415 types of fire extinguish- 
ers were replaced by five standard types; 160 brands of 
fountain pens by two designs; 300 varieties of pickaxes 
by 12; 400 different microscopes by 21. Further, these 
standardized commodities are produced only in a restricted 
number of factories, each adapted to a single product, 


_ assigned with a view to the local manpower and trans- 


port situation and to strategic considerations as well. 

An outstanding example of Nazi economics is the 
Goering Trust, created in 1937 for the modest purpose of 
exploiting low grade iron ores in the Salzgitter district 
of Central Germany. Soon, however, the Goering Trust 
developed into a huge combine. It expanded throughout 
Europe in the wake of Hitler’s advancing armies, and 
now employs almost a million workers. Its original 
capital of 5,000,000 Reichsmark in 1937 mushroomed to 
4,000,000,000 in 1943. The best known of its vast spoils 
within the Reich itself is the sprawling Thyssen steel 
concern in the Rhine-Ruhr area. ; 

After the annexation of Austria, that country’s key 
iron mines, steel mills, and manufacturing plants were 
added to Goering’s monopoly; later, a new plant, employ- 
ing more than 40,000 workers, was set up at Linz in 
Upper Austria. When Czechoslovakia was occupied, the 
rich Petchek mines were taken, along with other assets 
After the Polish campaign, the Polish state mines had te 
join the trust. When France fell, a large part of the iron 
industry of Alsace-Lorraine came under Goering’s con- 
trol; the mineral wealth of occupied Russia was ear- 
marked for his exploitation. q 

It would take a large book to detail the intricate system 
of looting, transferring and reorganizing by which the 
Axis has taken over the economic structure of the occupiec 
countries. To get some idea of the conditions that wi 
confront the United Nations on the day of Hitler’s co 
lapse, let us briefly review the situation in one co 
France. ; 

In the summer of 1942, after two years of Nazi occups 
tion, French industrial production had fallen by about ¢ 
percent and while armament factories worked overtime 
for Hitler, the average work week had been reduced t 
36 hours for lack of fuel and raw materials. France 
annual coal supply had been reduced from seventy 
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forty million tons. Its production of electric power was 
lowered by 20 percent. Its important textile industry 
produced 15 percent of peacetime output, the paper in- 
dustry only 4 percent. More than a third of all rail- 
road rolling stock had been requisitioned and the daily 
passenger transportation had shrunk from 700,000 to 170.- 
000 passenger-kilometers. 

In these first two years, the Nazis had “purchased” 
French manufactured goods and raw materials amount- 
ing to not less than Fr. 35,000,000,000, paid chiefly out of 
the Fr. 500,000,000 daily occupation costs extorted from 
Vichy. In the same way, the Nazis had acquired control 
of many key companies and had placed orders totaling 
Fr. 30,000,000,000. After two years, 80 percent of all fac- 
tories in the occupied zone were working for Germany. 

Under Nazi pressure and with the connivance of Vichy 
and of. collaborationist industrialists, production agree- 
ments between corresponding German and French indus- 
tries had been concluded, notably for automobiles, textiles, 
and dyestuffs. What little economic freedom was left 
under the Nazi boot was smothered by Vichy’s corpora- 
tive organization, blueprinted from Mussolini’s pattern 
and run by leading businessmen. 

Comparable changes have occurred all over the Nazi- 
ruled continent. The situation is complicated even further 
by the fact that the Nazis have been forced to change 
their basic economic policy several times. In the first 
phase of the war, they were primarily interested in taking 
ready-made products, from guns, tanks and planes to silk 
stockings and candy. Preparing for the assault on Russia 
and a drawn-out fight against England, they “farmed out” 
their orders to plants in occupied countries, postponing 
long range plans to deindustrialize the “inferior races.” 

The length and heavy toll of the Russian ‘campaign 
forced them to concentrate all available labor in the more 
efficient and less sabotaged factories within the Reich. 
Soon, increasingly heavy air raids from the West led 
them to evacuate certain industries, or to establish new 
factories beyond the range of British and American 
bombers based on England. This led, for instance, to 
the establishment of the “Eastern Ruhr,” a new European 
industrial center, extending over parts of western Poland, 
of Czechoslovakia and Austria. This bold enterprise, 
carried out in the midst of a global war, required enor- 
mous expenditure of material and manpower. But it had 
major advantages, including its location close to the Rus- 
sian front and to important sources of raw materials, 
which eased the burden on Germany’s overstrained rail- 
roads. 


Europe Must Pay for Its Own Recovery 


THE MAJOR ECONOMIC PROBLEMS THAT WILL CONFRONT US 
on the day of Hitler’s collapse, can be divided roughly into 
three groups: Emergency measures, to be taken within 
the first weeks and months; reparation measures, to undo 
as much damage as possible and to get Europe’s economic 
life going again; long range measures, to prevent the 
revival of fascism and war, to stabilize Europe and to fit 
the continent into the future world order. 

- Two more fundamental issues deserve consideration 
before we discuss these problems in detail. First, we 
hould make it clear in Europe and in this country that 
Europe must pay for its own recovery. After World 
Nar I, Europe escaped from this necessity—in part by 
ation, consuming the accumulated savings of its mid- 


dle classes, and in part by contracting debts that never 
were paid. 

This shirking of historic responsibilities did no good 
It cannot be repeated. This time nobody is going to lend 
Europe the required billions, at least not under the easy- 
going conditions of the Twenties. And what savings 
remain will be utterly inadequate to foot the bill. The 
oniy other way of escape would be to sell out Europe's 
natural assets, its mines, forests, and hydroelectric power, 
and it is doubtful whether American investors would 
consider such business a fair risk. In any event, the 
United Nations’ governments should refuse to make any 
large scale purchase of European assets, in order to avoid 
new business entanglements in internal European 
troubles; and Europeans themselves should reject an 
alternative that would lower the continent to colonial or 
semi-colonial status. 

Europe must therefore curtail expenditures while re- 
building income, until the substance consumed by war— 
industrial and agricultural equipment, buildings, high- 
ways, railroads, docks, bridges, educational and cultural 
institutions—has been replaced. This curtailment prob- 
ably will not affect the individual as harshly as the first 
glance might indicate. When all the new achievements 
in technology and chemistry are turned to human needs, 
instead of to destruction, they will raise the standard of 
living for the individual in spite of a general reduction of 
expenditure. 

Second, the United Nations must come to a decision 
about Europe’s standing in the world of tomorrow. After 
this war, Europe will have lost its traditional hegemony 
among the regions of the earth. This process started with 
World War I, but was insufficiently recognized in the 
period between the wars. Now it has advanced with 
rapid strides. 

Europe is no longer creditor, but primarily debtor, 
Many of its export channels are permanently shut off. 
Any income from colonial possessions will be sharply 
reduced. Its ability to compete in world markets will 
further deteriorate, since the application of mass produc- 
tion in many new fields (ships, airplanes, housing) adds 
to the disadvantages of smaller nations. Europe’s read- 
justment to this new, diminished place in the world will 
be a long, painful, complex process. But readjustment is 
an essential factor in long range reconstruction programs. 


Four Steps to Forestall Chaos 


EMERGENCY MEASURES MUST START IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE 
last shot is fired, and regionally, as soon as the Axis troops 
have been driven out. They transcend in scope and im- 
plications any charity or relief programs. In no other 
war was there destruction on such a scale behind the 
fighting fronts. Hundreds of miles from the battle 
lines, cities, industrial areas, communication systems are 
being destroyed and disrupted. Every step of assistance 
implies far-reaching consequences. For example, to re- 
patriate deported or bombed-out populations involves 
questions like these: Is it economic to rebuild that place at 
all? Shall these people be returned to their former homes, 


or settled elsewhere for political, economic, strategic rea-_ 


sons? Czechs and Poles, for instance, will certainly want 
the German peasants from the South Tyrol removed 
from their soil, but can they be sent back to Italy? 
Or take the example of a small industrial town in 
France, The equipment of the one factory, from which 
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most of the inhabitants derived their livelihood, was 
shipped to the Reich and was there destroyed by Allied 
bombs.’ Many houses are no longer habitable. That 
particular plant in peacetime ptoduced goods for a line 
of export that is unlikely to be resumed. Should the 
townspeople, now scattered over the world—some prison- 
ers in Germany, some conscripted workers in Norway, 
some with the Fighting French in Central Africa—be 
brought back to that particular spot? There will be tens 
of thousands of similar problems all over the continent. 

Let us consider the scope and general character of four 
emergency steps. 


1. Relief for the hungry, the homeless, and the sick will 
come first. This involves virtually all the basic economic 
resources, above all transportation. Into bombed or 
mined harbors, along blown-up highways and railroads, 
across destroyed bridges, neither relief nor raw materials 
nor anything else can be moved. Communications, too, 
are essential to the movement of uprooted populations— 
armies, prisoners, deported workers, evacuated civilians. 
After the military surrender, the temporary use of heavy 
bomber fleets to carry concentrated food and medical sup- 
plies into particularly hard hit areas might be not only 
humane, but an act of far-reaching symbolic value as well. 


2. Most economic or financial assets throughout Europe 
are today in the hands or under the control of Nazis 
or their stooges and “collaborators.” This includes every- 
thing stolen ‘from occupied countries, from Jews, from 
political enemies inside Germany, or taken in any other 
illegal way. These unlawful possessors will try either to 
destroy or to remove their booty or to camouflage their 
ownership. 

Only quick military occupation can prevent large scale, 
wanton destruction. We have seen in Russia how thor- 
oughly the Nazis destroyed everything, even things with- 
out the slightest military value, in the areas they had to 
abandon. In the event of sudden Allied victory, little 
except gold, jewelry or cash in non-European currencies 
can be carried away. Quick, airtight closure of all pos- 
sible frontiers of escape, together with pressure upon 
neutrals not to admit Axis criminals, with or without their 
loot, will make it possible to reduce this kind of postwar 
loss to a minimum. 

Camouflaged Axis possession will present more prob- 
lems. We shall probably find that the stock of many 
companies in Germany and in occupied or satellite coun- 
tries belongs to a bank in Argentina, to a trust in Switzer- 
land, to a holding company in Portugal. Particularly 
shrewd Nazis may even find a way to reinstate in name 
the former Jewish, French or Polish owners of real 
estate or industrial property, while actually continuing to 
draw the profits themselves. Only compulsory registration 
of all titles, followed by search of the titles back to 1933, 
can prevent these devious Axis profiteers from getting 
away, with their booty. 


3. cone and liquidation of all Nazi-sponsored eco- 
nomic organizations, whether governmental or semi- 
private, will be an essential step. It will include a wide 
variety of enterprises from Goering’s Four Year Plan 
Bureau with its 300 branches, and Speer’s War Production 
Committees with their innumerable industrial and geo- 
graphical subdivisions, to the regional Gauwirtschafts- 
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is mine—I'll take it home with me”? Quite apart fro 
what the Russians might have to say, would it-be fair fc 


kammern (district chambers of economic affairs, the naz 
fied version of chambers of commerce) and the corr 
sponding Quisling outfits in the occupied countries, suc 
as Vichy’s Distribution Office, or the Landstand in tk 
Netherlands, which is a subordinate ‘of. the Nazi foo 
monopoly, the Reichsnaehrstand. These seizures will gin 
the United Nations a clear picture of the state of affai 
at the moment of occupation and will help free the ecc 
nomic life of the continent from the monopolistic shackle 


of Hitler’s “New Order.” 


4, Simultaneously, the rule of the Reschsmark ove 
Europe’s finance must be broken, and inflation preventec 
American and British plans for an international stabilize 
tion of currencies are under way. The problem is eithe 
to have plans ready for immediate application to cont 
nental Europe, or to provide temporary expedients t 
avoid a complete monetary breakdown. 


Pitfalls of the Rebuilding 


THESE EMERGENCY MEASURES WILL HAVE TO START AMON! 
the smoking ruins of battered cities, with people. stil 
shock-bound after the ordeal they have endured. The 
will have to be carried out while Allied armored divi 
sions rumble into Hitler’s strongholds and M.P.’s rounc 
up hordes of Nazi prisoners. The reparation work te 
follow will perhaps go on under less dramatic externa 
circumstances, but it will be no less decisive in the peace 
to follow. 

In planning economic repair and rebuilding, Europe 
will have to avoid three dangerous pitfalls: First anc 
most obvious, general chaos following the breakdown o' 
Nazi regimentation and the absence of almost all peace 
time industries and activities; second, drifting into som«e 
system of management by bureaucracy, dangerous becaust 
of inadequate democratic checks and balances; third, ar 
era of business monopolies, probably under’a fresh, inno 
cent, and even liberal looking disguise, but ending ir 
new imperialism. 

These last two possibilities are particularly disquieting 
because small business and the bulk of the middle classe: 
have been perilously weakened in numbers and resources 
Surviving big business, autocratically inclined even before 
Hitler, is likely to be less ready than ever to acknowledge 
its public responsibilities. Europe will have to proceed 
wisely and circumspectly in order to avoid all three of 
these perils and the civil or international strife that ulti: 
mately would result. - aur 

Liquidation of the Nazi business empire is far’ from 
being as simple as “give the stolen goods back to their 
rightful owners.” Can the Poles, say, simply take over 
the new industries the Nazis have established on Polish 
soil? Scarcely, for these plants have been built largely 
with equipment taken from France or Belgium, with raw 
materials stolen from Russia or Czechoslovakia, employ- 
ing slave labor deported from the Netherlands or Yugo 
slavia. Who, then, has a claim to them? 

Or consider the somewhat simpler case of the Belgia 
and French oil refineries, removed by the Nazis in 
occupied Russia. Can Belgian Owner A travel into th 
Ukraine, point at his equipment and say, “This machiner 


Owner A to get his equipment back, while Owners B a 
C whose refineries were looted (Continued on page 
: > ; = 


The Maze of the Black Market 


by MAXWELL S. STEWART 


How you and I often patronize the black market without knowing it, and 


what it costs us, is show by this informed writer. He offers economic 


weapons to destroy the illegal trade which is undermining all efforts to 


control prices and check inflation. 


SOME OF THE STORIES WE HEAR OF THE BLACK MARKET SAVOR 
of the romance and excitement of the days of the Barbary 
pirates or cattle rustling in the Old West. There are tales 
of “gypsy trucks” that ride by night to isolated farms to 
pick up illegal cargoes, of large sums of money dispatched 
daily by air from eastern cities, of a liver peddler who 
cleaned up $400,000 in ten weeks of illicit trade. The 
devices used by some of these black market operators to 
cover up their trade are no less intriguing. One whole- 
saler, for example, is reported to have insisted that retail 
butchers bet him substantial amounts that he could not 
deliver any meat before he would provide them with sup- 
plies. Another forced the butchers to wrap up bundles of 
bills to be given to his truck drivers as “soup bones.” 

Too much emphasis on these dramatic episodes tends, 
however, to confuse the public with regard to the nature 
and seriousness of the black market problem. It is dis- 
tinctly not the way to prepare us as citizens to act realistic- 
ally in dealing with this most crucial of the many threats 
to the home front. Largely because of the exotic nature 
of many of the stories we hear, the black market has a 
shadowy, unreal existence for most of us. We are likely 
to think of it as something that happens to other people 
but not to ourselves, something to be found in back alleys 
behind barred doors. Because of the emphasis that has 
been placed on gangsters and racketeers, comparatively 
few people who patronize illegal markets are aware that 
they are doing so. It probably has never occurred to them 
that many of their everyday dealings with the corner 
grocery, the neighborhood butcher shop, or the chain 
store may actually be black market transactions. Yet every 
purchase made at above-ceiling price, every pound of 
meat bought without the surrender of a full quota of 
ration points, every “borrowing” of ration points, or use 
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of expired points is not only a violation in itself but an en- 
couragement to dealers to go into illegal channels for their 
supplies. 

There have been a few instances in which former boot- 
leggers and underworld characters have become involved 
in these black market operations. Some of the black 
market meat might be likened to bootleg whiskey in that 
it is prepared for the illegal market without established 
sanitary precautions or the safeguards of government in- 
spection. But emphasis on these bizarre aspects of the 
black market in early government publicity only served to 
give consumers a false sense of security. Because the meat 
they have been getting is good meat, they assume that it 
is legal meat. They are unaware that supplies sold in 
black market channels often are identical in quality with 
that sold legally. The illegal origin of these supplies can 
usually be told by the price, not by the quality. While not 
all the goods sold at above-ceiling prices is obtained 
illegally by the retailer, much of it is. And since there is 
nearly always a price violation in connection with a viola- 
tion of the rationing rules, above-ceiling prices are the 
most unerring symptom of the black market. 


The Pressure of Illegal Trade 


No ONE KNOWS THE EXACT AMOUNT OF ILLEGAL TRADE THAT 
has sprung up in evasion of the government’s price and 
rationing regulations. But it is known to be considerable. 
At one time last spring it was estimated that from 10 to 
20 percent of our meat was illegally slaughtered or dis- 
tributed. A study of 646 retail food stores in New York 
City in July revealed that 54 percent of them were guilty 
of charging more than the legal ceiling price for at least 
one commonly bought food. The black market has been 
most serious in beef, pork, poultry, eggs, fish, and gasoline; 
but price and rationing violations have also been reported 
in the sale of sugar, butter, potatoes, fresh vegetables, 
canned goods, and clothing—particularly stockings. 
Unless held in check, the black market can cause untold 
damage to the entire war effort. At the very worst, con- 
tinued widespread disregard of price ceilings and ration- 
ing restrictions must ultimately bring about a collapse of 
the anti-inflation struggle. This would frustrate all efforts 
to distribute food and supplies to the civilian population 


fairly, regardless of income, and would place an especially 


heavy burden on everyday households. But short of com- 
plete disaster, the black market can cause an immense 
amount of trouble. The pressure of illegal trade has played 
hob with the purchase of supplies for army and lend- 
lease requirements. It has also seriously reduced the 
amount of food available for civilian consumption. The 
black market supplies tend to be bought by the well-to-do, 
thus cutting down the amount available for the remainder 
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of the population. Furthermore, illegal trade, being un- 
regulated, is wasteful of food, thus further cutting down 
supplies. Moreover there is a substantial loss in such 
strategic by-products as hides, insulin, adrenalin, fertiliz- 
ers, and bone meal; for the black market deals only in the 
big cuts of meat and throws the rest away. 

Another grave cause for concern is the inevitable effect 
of black market operations on civilian morale. Legitimate 
business naturally resents regulations which place it in un- 
deserved jeopardy. Many retailers, for example, face a 
choice between accepting bootleg supplies and seeing their 
regular customers turn to competitors who buy goods 
illegally. The black market places a premium on dis- 
honesty and disloyalty and imposes an unjustified burden 
on the patriotic law-abiding citizen and his family. 
Civilians who are unable to obtain their fair share of con- 
sumer goods are likely to get out of joint with the govern- 
ment’s war policies in general and even become fertile soil 
for fifth column propaganda. 

An analysis of food conditions in Germany at the end of 
the last world war by an official British investigator 
shows the extent to which Germany’s collapse was pre- 
ceded by a breakdown in rationing controls. It is estimated 
that from 25 to 33 percent of all the meat, butter, fats, and 
milk and a considerable proportion of other foodstuffs 
were distributed through illegal channels. This meant 
that while producers and the rich might be able to obtain 
as much food as they wanted, the ration of the city work- 
ers was barely two thirds of what could have been pro- 
vided had the legal system of distribution not broken 
down. While the report does not dwell on the effect of 
this inequality on civilian morale, we can draw our own 
conclusions from the fact that the first signs of German 
collapse: appeared on the home front. 


How Black Markets Grow 


BEFORE CONSIDERING POSSIBLE MEASURES FOR BRINGING THE 
black market under control, it is important that we should 


Keep Them Going 
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understand clearly the factors and forces that have brought | 
it about. Little is to be gained by treating black market 
operators indiscriminately as criminals and calling on the’ 
law enforcement agencies to crack down on them. The: 
fact that Congress has never provided the OPA with suf-| 
ficient funds for the enforcement of rationing and price | 
control, is of course a factor in the growth of illegal trade. 
Similarly, there have been regrettable instances in which 
the local police and courts have failed to support the 
federal government’s program. But the fundamental 
causes of the black market lie deep and cannot be reached 
by enforcement measures alone. Every warring country 
in the world has its illegal trade. Some extra-legal transac- 
tions are an almost inevitable by-product of a regulated 
economy. The extent of these transactions will depend in 
part on the wisdom and care with which the controls are 
set up. Producers and distributors must have margins ade- 
quate to cover their expenses and pay. them for their ef- 
fort if illegal trade is to be avoided. These are not always 
easy to estimate. Some inequities are bound to develop in 
any price and rationing system. It is impossible for any: 
administrative body to take account in advance of all 


' geographic, seasonal, and other differentials which will 


affect the situation. Even under the wisest of administra- 
tions, “squeezes” are likely to develop that will drive some 
goods into the black market. 

Price administrators face a baffling task, furthermore, in 
enforcing a system of rigid price ceilings during a period 
of increasing purchasing power. While a war economy is 
expanding, more buying power is constantly being gen- 
erated at a time when the supply of consumer goods 
available for purchase is being curtailed ruthlessly. If it 
were not for price controls, this excess buying power 
would be mopped up by rising prices. But with prices 
rigidly controlled, the existence of this huge reservoir of 
surplus money creates a powerful incentive to illegal 
dealings. 

This has been the dilemma faced by the OPA during 
the past year. If it adjusted its price ceilings 
frequently to meet rising costs, a creeping in- 
lation would ensue that must ultimately destroy 
the entire stabilization program. If it-did not 
make such adjustments, more producers would 
be driven to black market activities in an effort 
to meet their increased costs. The President’s 
hold-the-line order of last spring represented a 
conscious choice between these two evils. The 
choice was undoubtedly a wise one, but it was a 
spur to the black market. i 

Now while there are minority interests that 
favor inflationary policies, there are no organized 
groups that will defend the black market as 
such. Legitimate business rightly regards it as 
a threat to its continued existence. While some _ 
farmers and producers may gain transitory 
profits from illegal dealings, the vast majority 
prefer the stability and security of the normal 
channels of distribution. Consumers know from 
experience with meat, poultry, and potatoes that 
the black market means not only ‘higher prices” 
but intensified shortages. The government. 
knows that the success of its entire home front. 
program rests on keeping down illegal trade to 
a minimum, and that it is crucial to eliminate 
the black market before it becomes entrenched 


Despite this unanimity of opinion, a campaign against 
he black market involves unusual difficulties. Consumers 
vho are consciously receiving extra supplies will rarely 
‘ive information to the law enforcement authorities, even 
hough they are being overcharged. Retailers hesitate to 
omplain against demands for side-payments for their 
uppliers lest they be unable to meet the demands of their 
ustomers. Where price violations are as widespread as 
hey were found to be, for example, in the New York 
urvey referred to above, the OPA and local enforcement 
uthorities hesitate to take action that would involve large 
jumbers of normally law-abiding businessmen. Public 
pinion is not sufficiently aware of the significance of the 
rice and rationing restrictions to support a general crack- 
lown on offending groups. As a result, the enforcement 
igencies concentrate on the most flagrant cases, which go 
yeyond mere violation of price ceilings. For example, 
nost of the criminal prosecutions for black market opera- 
ions in gasoline involved theft, counterfeiting, or sale of 
yasoline ration books or coupons. 

Despite these obstacles, the OPA has made considerable 
orogress in recent months in its campaign against the 
ylack market. Much of this has been achieved merely by 
ightening up administrative procedures. For one thing, 
he creation of uniform price ceilings which could—be 
orinted in the newspapers and posted widely in the stores 
sreatly eased the task of checking price violations. Under 
he new system,-consumers can readily find out whether 
hey are being overcharged, and OPA traveling inspectors 
‘an spot violations immediately without having to check 
he dealer’s books and old price lists. These inspectors are 
necessarily few in number and are used primarily to in- 
vestigate complaints that have come in to the OPA offices. 
For another thing, the imposition of ceilings on the price 
of live animals on the farm and the requirement that all 
meat be stamped with the slaughterer’s permit number 
nave helped choke off black market supplies at the source. 
This is the first test here of the system which European 
countries have found most effective in curbing the black 
market—compulsory licensing of producers. At the same 
ime, rationing has brought a better distribution of the 
supply of meats and canned goods, so that there is less 
mcentive for a black market in these staples. 

Finally, the newly established OPA community price 
panels have made a striking contribution in many lo- 
calities. These have been set up by the local war price 
ind rationing boards in the same way that gasoline or 


fuel oil panels have been set up. They are composed of | 


sublic-spirited local citizens and headed, typically, by an 
active or retired local businessman who has the confidence 
of the business community. The functions of the panels 
ure three: | 


\ * é 
_ To give assistance and advice on price control to retailers. 
p To visit retail stores, examining prices and assisting the 
tailer or store manager in enforcing price ceilings. 


ceiling prices. 

The panels are instructed to distinguish between ac- 
‘idental and wilful price violations. Where black market 
vities have involved normally law-abiding merchants, 
e panels have given the retailer every opportunity to 
ate his side of the story, and have thus uncovered the 


-s would have been helpless. Unfortunately, the ef- 


To handle consumer complaints regarding violation of 


culprits under circumstances in which federal author- 


PAY NO MORE THAN LEGAL PRICES 


Sketch of the New OPA Poster 


fectiveness of community panels appears to vary widely, 
depending on local initiative and leadership. Although 
decentralized enforcement should, in theory, be more 
effective than a system that stems entirely from Wash- 
ington, local politics have not infrequently prevented 
wholehearted cooperation. 

Furthermore, while the price panels may work well in 
uncovering price violations in meats and groceries, they 
are not equipped to deal with other kinds of black market 
situations. When it comes to clothing, dry goods, and 
even canned foods, a local group is helpless in the face 
of a bewildering number of sizes, grades, qualities, and 
brands. And it is wholly beyond the power of local action 
to check the “concealed inflation” that takes the form of 
an unadvertised deterioration in the quality of products 
selling under brand names. These can be overcome only 
by working out careful specifications and enforcing a 
system of compulsory grade labeling. The OPA got as 
far as requiring . stocking manufacturers to mark the 
quality and ceiling price on each pair of rayon hose. Some 
progress was being made in drawing up specifications for 
other kinds of goods, but the entire program had to be 
abandoned when Congress pinned a rider on the OPA 
appropriation bill forbidding grade labeling. This action 
makes a farce of price control for many kinds of goods. 
For the price ceilings on such things as stockings, cotton 
and woolen goods, and household supplies are meaning- 
less as long as the OPA cannot compel manufacturers to 


state the quality in such a way that it will be understood 


by the consumer. Thus, for practical purposes, the pricing © 


of these goods is uncontrolled—a sort of legalized black ae 


market. 


Without doubt the most effective weapon that has 
been devised to date for curbing the black market is the 
subsidy. This has been demonstrated in Great Britain 
where, in contrast to the U. S. A., a drastically regulated 
economy has been operated for years without inflation. 
Some 92 percent of Britain’s basic foods are subsidized in 
one way or another. 

Subsidies may take any one of several different forms. 
In the case of meat, our government makes a direct pay- 
ment to the slaughterer to protect him from the squeeze 
resulting from the fact that prices paid to producers have 
increased more than the maximum OPA prices set for 
retailers and consumers. But the subsidy might also be 
paid to the producer or the retailer. Or the government 
might simply buy up the entire supply of, say, pork, or 
soya beans, at a price high enough to encourage increased 
production and resell it to the consumer at lower prices. 

There are, of course, sound economic reasons why sub- 
sidies are more effective in checking illegal transactions 
than fines or threats of jail sentences. Fines are merely 
absorbed as one of the “costs” of illegal activity. The risk 
of a prison term is usually small. In contrast, the payment 
of a subsidy provides producers and middlemen with a 
financial incentive to keep their products in regular mar- 
keting channels. It provides a way for correcting inequities 
and meeting increased costs of production without push- 
ing up living costs and necessitating wages and further 
cost increases. By using the subsidy as an incentive, the 


The President’s Seven Points 


I list for the Congress the following points, which, 
taken together, may well be called our present 
national economic policy: 


1. To keep the cost of living from spiraling upward, we 
must tax heavily, and in that process keep personal and 
corporate profits at a reasonable rate, the word “reason- 
able” being defined at a low level. 
2. To keep the cost of living from spiraling upward, we 
must fix ceilings on the prices which consumers, retailers, 
wholesalers and manufacturers pay for the things they 
buys; and ceilings on rents for dwellings in all areas 
affected by war industries. 
3. To keep the cost of living from spiraling upward, we 
must stabilize the remuneration received by individuals 
for their work. , 
4. To keep the cost of living from spiraling upward, we 
must stabilize the prices received by growers for the prod- 
ucts of their lands, 
5. To keep the cost of living from spiraling upward, we 
must encourage all citizens to contribute to the cost of 
winning this war by purchasing war bonds with their 
earnings instead of using those earnings to buy articles 
which are not essential. 
6. To keep the cost of living from spiraling upward, we 
must ration all essential commodities of which there is 
a scarcity, so that they may be distributed fairly among 
consumers and not merely in accordance with financial 
ability to pay high prices for them. 
7, To keep the cost of living from spiraling upward, we 
must discourage credit and instalment buying, and_ en. 
courage the paying off of debts, mortgages, and other 
obligations; for this promotes savings, retards excessive 
‘buying, and adds to the amount available to the creditors 
_ for the purchase of war bonds, 


government can more readily gain control over the entire 
process of distribution. Potential black market operators 
may thus be frozen out because of inability to get supplies. 

In the long run, however, even the subsidy is a pallia- 
tive. As long as the total amount of purchasing power 
created by the war effort exceeds the amount reabsorbed 
by purchases, taxes, and war bond sales, there will be an 
irresistible pressure against the price structure which will 
seek an outlet in the black market. A year ago the 
National Bureau of Economic Research estimated this 
excess spending power at $48,000,000,000 and warned 
that our 1943 taxes should be increased by at least $15, 
000,000,000. For disregarding both this warning and the 
repeated pleas of the President for heavier taxation, Con- 
gress must be held primarily responsible for increased 
inflationary and black market tendencies. 

It is not too late to take action for absorbing the vast 
wartime accumulation of surplus spending power. There 
is every reason to believe that the surplus is greater than 
it was a year ago. The supply of consumer goods is con- 
siderably lower today than it was at the end of 1942, while 
consumer incomes, owing to the continued rise in’ war 
production, are higher. Thus a tax program that would 
have been adequate a year ago will not suffice today. All 
reports indicate that Congress will fail to provide even the 
$16,000,000,000 in new taxes that the President requested 
last January. This means that the inflationary pressure 
that is chiefly responsible for the illegal markets will con- 
tinue. It is doubtful whether the OPA has any new 
tricks up its sleeve as promising as the administrative 
readjustments described above. Doubtless, further im- 
provements can still be made in enforcement techniques, 
particularly in dealing with forged and stolen coupons. 
But it is apparent that the chief hope for curbing the 
black market in the months to come lies in enlisting the 
active, voluntary cooperation of patriotic citizens. 4 


The Citizen’s Part 


UNFORTUNATELY, THE GOVERNMENT GOT OFF ON THE WRONG 
foot in stressing’ the bootleg-gangster motif, and in failing 
to drive home the positive benefits of rationing and price 
control to you and me. An incredible amount of time was 
lost before steps were taken to enlist consumer assistance 
in policing prices. People were told over the radio to 
“kill the black market,” but they were given no instruc- 
tions on how to proceed. They were told to buy bonds 
so that the boys might have weapons to fight with, but 
they were not told that in paying taxes and buying bonds 
they were safeguarding their future against inflation and 
the growth of the black market. | 
The OPA has now issued a series of concrete rules to 
guide citizens in the struggle against the black market. 
These deserve a much wider distribution than they have 
received. Instructions are directed to all groups in the 
population: . 1 of 
Farmers and producers are urged to refuse to sell their 
products except through legitimate channels, and to collect 
ration stamps for all rationed goods sold directly to retailers 
or consumers. In addition, farmers are asked to report al 


suspicious truckers or dealers to their local county wai 
boards. 


Meat wholesalers are cautioned not to accept any meat 
that do not bear a proper slaughter number and grad 
stamp. ; ie 

Retailers are told to refuse to pay more than ceiling pri 
for supplies, even though this (Continued on page 410 
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Corpus Christi’s Bayfront—a feature of a community plan for recreation 


Cities in Action 


CORPUS CHRISTI AND ITS NEW SEVEN-LEAGUE ‘BOOTS 


by S. B. ZISMAN 


How a postwar plan was shaped by the people of a Texas community 


which has achieved big city stature through successive booms—shipping, 


chemicals, oil, war industry. Theirs is no ivory tower dream but a blue- 


print for business growth, health and recreation services, housing, and 


steady employment. 


ON THE EVENING OF Marcu 19, 1943 In THE Marine Room 
of the Nueces Hotel in Corpus Christi, Texas, forty men 
sat down to dinner. At the table were the mayor and 
members of the city council, the county judge and mem- 
pets of the County Commissioners Court, the board of 

directors of the Chamber of Commerce and the Corpus 


hristi planning commission. 


“Gentlemen, You Have Before You . . . 
Facinc THE DINERS AT ONE END OF THE ROOM WAS HUNG 
series of large colored wall charts and maps. On one of 
ese, graph curves zoomed and dipped, zigzagging across 
a grid marked with the years: “1940” “1943” “1944” 
“V+2” and “V+6”. Its title stood out boldly: POST 
WAR EMPLOYMENT GOALS. 

. Alongside, another chart displayed a series of tall stacks, 
( ang like skyscrapers, drawn on a perspective map of 
eal stack was built of eee sections, the bot- 


” 


top one “V-+6”. Across each section were figures in mil- 
lions of dollars. This chart bore the title: passe) EN) 
GOALS V+2, V+6. 

Thus was presented to the business, political, and ‘plas 
ning leadership of Corpus Christi a graphic statement of 
an economic plan for the community after the war. Be- 
ginning with the pre-war figures of 1940, before the huge 
Naval Air Station was built, the charts portrayed the war- 
time changes through 1943, traced trends through 1944, 
and projected goals for periods two (V+2) and six years 
(V+6) after the war. 

They showed the number of jobs in manufacturing, i in 
oil production, i in construction, in shipping, i in trade and 
services and in the other economic activities by which the 
locality makes its living. They projected the income from 
a resort industry from a level of $5,000,000 before the war 
to an attainable $20,000,000 for the sixth postwar year. 
They showed a “V+6” ‘goal for manufacturing of $115,- 


000,000 as compared with the 1940 figure of $35,000,000. ? 


ae 


GROWTH BASED ON FULL EMPLOYMENT 


Courtesy of New Pencil Points Magazine 


After making a study of resources, industries, and war develop- 

ments, the Industrial Committee was able to set goals for postwar 

expansion in production and trade (above) and chart the em- 
ployment trends for the years ahead (below). 
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They showed where industry should be located, wh) 
markets were reachable, what the labor force could be | 
size and makeup. 1 

Several of those at the meeting were already famili’ 
with the plans presented. For over five months they he 
been serving on various committees, meeting regular 
each week, analyzing figures, surveying resources, estima 
ing prospects, consulting industrial and business expert 
economists, technicians, officials, managers, and labor leac 
ers. They had compared their locality and its developmet 
with others in the Southwest and with still others « 
similar size and economic base elsewhere in the countr 

They had forecast figures for jobs and productiot 
examined these figures, revised them and then revise 
them again. They had studied problems of individu: 
industries; taken stock of their resources of men, mat 
rials and money; calculated their needs; and drawn up 
strategy for economic development which called for wid 
diversification of the local economy and strong industri: 
expansion. 

So doing, they had explored the related needs of hou: 
ing, transportation, water supply, industrial sites, capita 
industrial training. They had made studies of the d 
mobilization of men from the armed services, the retur 
to their homes of women from war industries, new popt 
lation and new elements in the labor force, and th 
employment needs of the older minority groups. The 
had worked out patterns of employment and productio 
which were now being publicly presented for adoption ¢ 
this March meeting. 

For those who had not been members of the workin 
committees, the economic plan for the community wa 
startling. Men who took pride in planning their own ir 
dustries and who had been in the practice of playing clos 
to the vest, were now confronted with a picture of 
whole livelihood of the community, translated into ‘job 
for men and women. Here was postwar planning, s 
widely bruited in the national press, right at their ow: 
doorsteps. 

The questions came fast enough: How did you ge 
those figures? What’s going to happen to the Naval Base 
Can we get the water? Where is the capital comin 
from? What’s air transportation going to mean to ou 
port? Who’s going to pay for retraining demobilize 
men? How can we reach those goals? And above al 
what do we do next to make the figures come true? 

Some of the answers were equally specific: How studie 
of capital investment showed that the projected figure 
were well within reason. Had not developments sinc 
1940 already moved a long way toward the goals fo 
“V +6"? A report of the committee on employment plan 
ning and training pointed out both local and federal re 
sponsibilities in demobilization and retraining. Plans fo 
a revamped transportation system and for terminals wer 
shown. Measures to carry the planning forward into ac 
tion were outlined. For example, the county commissione 
representing Robstown, some fifteen miles from Corpu 
Christi, learned that the plans included his district an 
that a substantial food processing industry was propos 
for his home town. | 

The diners voted to adopt the plans and to spread | 
details through a series of articles in the newspapers. M 


SURVEY 


start? Six months earlier, Corpus Christi set out on a 
demonstration in local postwar planning. The city gov- 
ernment, the planning commission, the Chamber of 
Commerce, and the local newspaper, all joined in a re- 
quest that this city should be selected as one of the 
demonstration centers in which the National Resources 
Planning Board sought to test planning procedure. 


How the Demonstration Moved Ahead 


NRPB- Hab EARLY RECOGNIZED THAT POSTWAR PLANNING HAD 
to find its local as well as national level, that the time 
available was none too long, that technicians were scarce 
and getting scarcer, and that a new planning procedure 
had to be developed to meet not only the special conditions 
current in wartime but those that would come with de- 
mobilization and reconversion. The urban section of the 
National Resources Planning Board worked out a pro- 
cedure to be applied in cities ranging from 50,000 to 
500,000 in population. 

The NRPB stake in the Corpus Christi demonstration 
was to test this procedure. To this end, it had offered the 
services of its planning technicians, and information and 
help from other national agencies. The city offered itself 
asa guinea pig. It agreed that it would do the planning 
and be responsible for the plans. It supplied a local di- 
rector. It undertook to get all elements of the community 
to participate. Corpus Christi’s stake was to obtain at 
least the first draft of a comprehensive plan to guide its 
postwar development and to organize itself for continued 
planning. 

The first step was to organize the entire community. 
The mayor directed all municipal departments to con- 
tribute ‘information and assistance and these pitched into 
the work. The school board, the housing authority, the 
library board, the real estate board and other groups and 
agencies passed resolutions to collaborate with the plan- 
ning commission, to give staff aid and develop programs. 
The Council of Community Agencies agreed to provide 


the leadership in its field. The industrial committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce took on the economic studies, 
drawing in business, financial, and labor interests and set 
ting up subcommittees such as that for employment plan- 
ning and training. 

Special committees centered on transportation, bringing 
tegether the individuals and agencies representing air, 
highway, and port development. County, state, and federal 
agencies were asked to participate and sent representatives 
to work with local groups. The University of Texas came 
in to help on population studies; the department of archi- 
tecture at the Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas undertook a study of bayfront developments, and 
the president of the Texas College of Arts and Industries 
at neighboring Kingsville organized faculty assistance on 
agricultural and industrial problems. 

Local service and citizen groups joined in analyzing 
needs and proposing programs. Nor did individuals hang 
back. Toward the end of the demonstration period over 
thirty agencies and over 600 citizens were meeting, ex- 
changing information, exploring problems, and projecting 
plans. At the center was the planning commission, co- 
ordinating separate programs and driving toward the 
development of over-all plans. Eventually the initial public 
presentation—that of the economic plan—was given at the 
dinner meeting in March. 

The demonstration had served its purpose. Community 
techniques had been worked out. As a result, NRPB 
was able to recast its procedure to be made available to 
cities throughout the country. Meanwhile, Corpus Christi 
itself had grown beyond its guinea pig status. Plans were 
developed for land use, for a library system, for schools, 
and so on. Designs for the city’s growth were presented 
to the municipal authorities. 

A first summing up was published in a colorful booklet 
called “Sketch Plan” and distributed to the public. Plans 
for housing were published in. a ‘similar document called 
“Shelter Problems” and submitted by the housing author- 


ee 


Corpus Christi Housing Authority Photos 


The Corpus Christi plan takes account of the community waste- 
fulness of substandard housing like the area above; it includes 
provision of ad 


te low rent housing, in which this city had 
made a abseaneial beginning before the war (left). 
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ity to the planning commission. Plans for industrial de- 
velopment and additional follow-up reports such as a 
detailed public works program are in preparation. And 
the work continues. 


What It Has Meant to Corpus Christi 


TowarD THE END OF THE DEMONSTRATION, LOCAL LEADERS 
were asked what they thought of the program. The 
chairman of the planning commission summed up what 
appeared to be the sense of the community. The program, 
he said, supplied what had always been lacking in the 
day-to-day struggle to catch up with the rapid growth of 
the city. For the first time, Corpus Christi was consciously 
designing its own future. For the first time, planning 
-was based on a true coordination of plans — economic, 
social, physical. 

Schools and educational programs became an integral 
part of the total planning, although, typically, the school 
board was legally separate from the municipality. The 
industrial committee gave such problems as housing, full 
employment of minority groups, training, adequate con- 
sumer income, and regional development, high priority 
on its list of studies. Facilities and programs for resort 
trade and for daily recreational needs of the city dwellers 
were seen as two approaches to the one problem of plan- 
ning the best use of leisure time. 

A new emphasis was given to the economic aspect of 
planning. An economic analysis is necessary as a base line 
for plotting the size of the community and its activities 
and physical facilities. But in this demonstration the pat- 
tern of economic and industrial development became part 
of the plan itself. Jobs and production became goals as 
much as street paving or the elimination of downtown 
railroad tracks. 

Physical planning was given its proper role:. fitting 
physical arrangements to the economic and social needs 
of the locality. The projection of land use patterns, popu- 
lation densities and transportation changes did not become 
the end-all objective of planning. The program in Corpus 
Christi moved beyond the “city beautiful” and “city engi- 
neering” stages into designs for work, play, and decent 
living. 

There was no pretense that all problems were solved, 
that final blueprints had been drawn. On the contrary, 
the local planners were aware that they had only roughed 
out the first sketch. They perceived that while the war 
had presented them with new and knotty problems, the 
disruptions of war gave opportunity for stocktaking, to 
determine what they wanted their community to be, not 
only in terms of streets and subdivisions but also in terms 
of jobs, of widespread equalized services, of neighborhood 
reconstruction. And they could make a rough but com- 
prehensive sketch of this structure in months instead of 
years. 

But the*experience had significance beyond this appre- 
ciation of a comprehensive and coordinated program. For 
one thing, this program had enlisted a wide democratic 
participation. Political differences and old prejudices had 
a difficult has elbowing into the work. It seemed fitting 


that the minority groups, Negroes and Latin-Americans,. 


should participate in the council working up the plan for 
recreation and that they should join in the studies of the 
committee on employment planning and training. The 
labor business agent, the banker, the school teacher, the 
department store owner, the librarian, the real estate op- 
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| 
erator, the industrial manager, the social worker, the plan) 
manager, the housewife, offered their contributions, no 
as representatives of special interest groups but as Citizen) 
technicians, sharing the experiences and points of viev 
of the part of the community they represented. 

Democratic planning—yes. The attempt was not t 
“buy a set of plans” from the outside expert, only to sei 
them shelved. Such experts were called on and their worl 
was appreciated; but the procedure was to establish : 
first comprehensive scheme out of the knowledge, need: 
and aspirations of local people, a scheme to be progres 
sively developed and refined by them. The task was not 
to launch a two or three-year program of sterile research 
but rather to make use of the facts already available 
locally, and in the state and federal agencies. 

As an example, the city had not previously prepared « 
land use map, but out of the existing records and with 
the knowledge of a half a dozen good real estate men, a 
fairly good appraisal of existing land use conditions and 
trends was made. Meticulous detailing can be added when 
the designs for development or reconstruction begin to 
reach the drawing board. Throughout, the gathering of 
data and the pooling of local knowledge were done on a 
basis of sharpshooting instead of shot scattering. The time 
and researchers to do otherwise simply are not available 
while the war is on. Coordinated, continuous planning, 
democratic planning and wartime planning, based on a 
procedure of progressive development — these were the 
significant drives in the Corpus Christi demonstration. 


What Is Happening Elsewhere 


Corpus CHRISTI WAS ONE OF THE THREE DEMONSTRATION 
projects undertaken by the National Resources Planning 
Board. Together with Tacoma and Salt Lake City it was 
originally selected to test the NRPB procedure. It had 
been hoped to include several other cities of wide geo- 
graphical representation; varying in size, economic base 
and background; cities disrupted by the war through the 
introduction of large scale war activities or through loss 
of former activities and population; older, declining cities 
as well as newer, growing cities. Since Congress decided 
to abolish the National Resources Planning Board this 
program was stopped short in midstream. 

In addition to these three cities, however, NRPB pat- 
ticipated in a series of postwar area studies. Emphasis 
in these was given primarily to problems of reconversion 
from war to peacetime conditions. ‘These area studies 
were set up in collaboration with state, regional, and local 
agencies which assumed leadership and direction. They 
included the Puget Sound region, in which the demon- 
stration city of Tacoma is located, the Wasatch Front area 
in Utah, focusing in Salt Lake City, the Denver metro- 
politan area, and the Niagara Frontier area, including 
Buffalo. ; 

NRPB went into cities only on invitation. The planning 
was to be local with federal aid only in the form of 
technicians and procedural techniques, together with the 
enlistment of help from other federal agencies. State 
agencies and counties were also in the picture. In general, 
the attempt was to bring about a much needed coordi- 
nation of all elements involved in a local planning pro- 
gram. While only three cities could be taken into the 
demonstration program before the NRPB closed up sho 
many requests had come in from others. Localitie: 
throughout the country showed (Continued on page 411 


Welcome, Soldier 


by MARK A. McCLOSKEY 


“How services to war-born needs have been organized on a national scale 
is a magnificent story and*history will record it,” writes the director of the 
division of recreation of the Federal Security Agency. But here he tells 
of the native initiative and warm feeling that well up among towns and 


townsfolk. 


A GREAT STREAM OF SERVICE IS POURING OUT OF THE HEART 
of America in response to war-born needs. Not alone the 
organized service of large institutions like the USO and 
the Red Cross—that is magnificent and history will record 
it—but service that wells out of the vital initiative and 
the warm springs of emotion of individuals and towns. 

It would take a Whitman wandering over these states 
to catch the tone and the temper of this people and their 
towns. He would have captured it not as a song of 
hatred and fear and war but of friendliness and unity and 
service. The same spirit that built this country in the 
beginning is again at work. 

I think of the troop trains that roll day and night along 
the rails of the country moving soldiers like chessmen 
on the checkerboard of the grim game of War. They 
pass through big cities and little towns, through the 
deserts and the way stations. As they move they take 
something and they leave something and neither the 


The Boys Say Thank You 


To the Ladies of the Fort Dix Community Service: 

It is a littke more than a year since the snowy winter ~ 
day when you opened the doors of the little house across 
the road in Pointville. 

We were your first visitors. You practiced on us and 
we learned the meaning ef kindness and hospitality from 
you. ; 

We were living in tents then, with mud a foot deep 
under the snow. We were shy on books, magazines, 
games, and even heat. There was no place to go and 
nothing to do after you got there. 

We were strangers and you took us in. You played 
games with us, you fed us, bought us cigarettes, gave us 
books and magazines to read. You darned our socks and 
hemmed our trousers. You furnished a gathering place 
where there was warmth and music and good cheer. Yau 
let us use your kitchen as a loafing place and didn’t mind 
if we washed our dishes, or if we didn’t. 

You re-created something of the homes we were lonely 
for and missed. 

You gave lavishly of your time and labor. You baked 
cookies and made sandwiches; you catalogued books ‘and 
scrubbed floors. With it all, you were never too busy 
to listen to us and our troubles. 

Now we are getting on with our job and you will be 
carrying on with yours. We know that the men who 

- come after us will be received with that same friendliness 
with which you greeted us that first wintry morning. 


We take this last opportunity to say again—in all 
sincerity—T hank you. (See page 388) 
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towns nor the boys are as they were. 

People who used to come down to see the morning and 
the evening trains out of curiosity, now come to bring 
food, magazines, and friendly greetings. Children in the 
schools and at home make games and bring them to the 
soldiers as they pass on their way to camps, embarkation 
ports, and battlefronts. They are to the children like their 
big brothers or their fathers, the boys in mussed khaki 
who wave and grin and joke, but they are also a symbol. 

Take McCook, in Redwillow County, Nebraska—the 
soldiers who pass through this coal and water stop-over 
on the Burlington Railroad in a way belong to the whole 
town. Ninety-five out of every hundred families give 10 
cents a week towards a canteen service organized by the 
local women’s organizations to serve the troop trains. 
Every month they raise $600 to $700 by a patient block- 
by-block collection. Women bake homemade cookies and 
take them to the trains along with magazines and games. 
They haven’t missed a single troop train yet. 

Take Millsap, Tex—the people of this junction point 
on the Texas and Pacific Railroad worried because sol- 
diers from Camp Wolters, nine miles away, often had to 
wait from one to four hours for trains that were late. 
With no place to go, they stood or sat on the platform, 
sometimes in the rain. The little town of 200 population 
had no amusement places, offered nothing for soldiers 
to do. 

Those Millsap folk, deciding that something had to be 
done, called a meeting to consider the matter. Men, 
women, and children came; some of them were late 
getting there because they were mostly farmers and 
behind with their work. They came in their earth-stained 
clothes, straight from the fields. As the result of the 
meeting a recreation committee was formed and a vacant 
store taken over, rent free, to be converted into a soldiers’ 
lounge. 

Everybody loaned something to help furnish the place 
and a committee of volunteers was appointed to be called 
on when the soldiers arrived, to help feed and entertain 
them. Even children belong to the committee. Now 
when trains unload soldiers at the junction they have a 
place to go to pass the time and a friendly welcome from 
the people of Millsap. 

In the memories of the men who pass in the troop 
trains, the names of McCook, Neb., and Millsap, Tex., 
and a hundred other such towns may dim, but they will 
remember that across the length of the country there were 
towns strung like beads on a chain of friendliness that 
greeted them as they paused on their way, and this holds 
true for visiting servicemen from other countries. 


Take Miami, Okla. which found a Royal Air Force 
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training school in their midst and pitched in to fix a 
place the British boys could call their own. The Amer- 
ican Legion took the initiative but practically everybody 
lent a hand. A vacant store on Main Street was fitted up 
as a lounge. First it was operated on a volunteer basis, 
later paid hostesses were employed. All this was done 
with local funds by local people. 

Main Street of this Oklahoma town may be very dif- 
ferent from the High Street of English towns familiar 
to those British boys, but the good will engendered may 
prove as strong in its own wav as a treaty on paper 
between two peoples, formally signed and sealed. 


Take Terrell, Tex., 
‘where another British 
Royal Air Force train- 
ing school is located. 
There the women of 
the town took over a 
filling station which 
had closed down be- 
cause of gas rationing 
and turned it into a 
snug little happy land- 
ing. The front room 
of the station was con- 
verted into a miniature 
lounge, swith easy 
chairs and gay chintz 
curtains, the oil room 
into a kitchen. Rest 
rooms remained intact. 
The raised, foundation 
where the gas pumps 
stood is now a terrace 
‘with easy chairs. Still 
offering “service with a 
smile,” it is a service 
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A bottle of pop and a full plate beneath the bough in Jackson, Miss. 


AP ae \ — 
- Miami Beach, play place of the privileged, now looks after the army - I wish I might mak : 


station with a new meaning to thos| 
boys from Britain. 

If I could tell this story of emergenc’ 
service as I have seen it in communitie] 
all over the country it would be a 
varied as our land, with its bold peak: 
of the Rockies and its slow-paced Mair 
Street villages, its great cities of indus| 
try, and its remote farms and sprawling 
ranches. According to the need that 
summons it and according to the local: 
ity, the service would differ. Institu: 
tions are at work with impressive five 
six-seven-figure budgets, with traine 
staffs and organized programs. Indi- 
vidual people are at work who neve: 
heard of “facilities, program and pe. 
sonnel,” and committees that never 
heard the phrase “community organiza- 
tion” and couldn’t agrée about “aims, 
objectives and_ relationships”—people 
and committees giving greatly needed 
services in response to simple human 
needs. 

I think of the woman who started a 
one-person service in her own: garage 
for the coast guardsmen along a section 
of the New Jersey shore. She fitted up 


the garage with showers, with both hot and cold water, 
furnishing towels, sometimes laundering as many as a 
hundred a day, providing cookies and cigarettes. Homely 
things these were, but the work has grown to a whole 
chain of such services throughout the area, now serving 
many hundred guardsmen. 

While the men at the front are fighting, people like 
those of Millsap and McCook, the woman in New Jersey, 
and institutions at home are piling up evidence that the 
things the men are fighting for are intact and worth 
fighting for. Meeting together in committees—I think 
particularly of the Defense Recreation Committees with 


which I am familiar, 
which serve both sery- 
icemen and industrial 
workers—are represen- 
tatives of public and 
private agencies, re- 
ligious, civic, fraternal, 
professional, labor, and 
municipal groups. Un- 
der the leadership of 
these committees, com- 
munities are probing 
into their problems, 
discovering and organ- 
izing local resources; 
where necessary, bring- 
ing in supplementary 
aid in facilities and 
services. A strong fer- 
ment is at work. It is 
causing many changes.. 
These changes will 
leave deposits that will 
be permanent. 


SURVEY GRAPHI 


Signal Carne 


The Women’s Auxiliary of the Little Rock Typographical Union darns socks and sews on buttons for the men of Camp Robinson 


you see Miami Beach’s million-dollar pier as I saw it one 
night in early spring—a pier that once belonged to the 
people, later taken over by Minsky’s Burlesque, now 
turned over for the use of men in the service. 

As you pass out of the black night into the long hall 
you see first the hostesses—not officious, not on the attack 
—whose presence is a passport to unspoken friendliness; 
and then the two checkroom girls, who have converted 
into a smoothly polished art their continuous day of park- 
ing thousands of service hats. (And murabile dictu, each 
man gets his own hat back!) You pass on by the bridge 
players and the sketchers’ club making portraits to send 
home, the ping pong players, the soft drink bar with the 
city manager’s wife presiding over it. Through the doors 
and you are out under the “night’s starred face” on the 
open-air dance floor . . . soft music and shuffling feet as 
hundreds of couples move in rhythm. You pass in again 
to the sequestered library and on to the classroom. Men 
are studying military “math”—Euclid may have “looked 
on beauty bare,” but math in that room meant mental and 
physical sweat. . 

Hundreds are gathered in the large game room—more 
snack and soft drink bars, more unobtrusive women. 
And then upstairs to the theater. On the stage, where 
once Minsky’s maids flirted their few and fancy garments, 
is the Navy Orchestra, providing melody for the flying 
feet of sailors and Miami Beach’s girls. 


All this owes its inspiration and operation to a most: 


capable group of women volunteers who organized the 
Miami Pier Association. From the one pier it has grown 
to nine centers to which more than 3,000 people in Miami 


lend their time. A corps of junior hostesses numbering 
more than 4,000 are on call to dance with the men in 
uniform. Within eight and a half months after the pier 
was opened in April of 1942, more than a million people 
had clicked through the gates to this one-time play place 
of the privileged. 

In contrast to Miami there are the little towns on Cape 
Cod—Bourne, Sandwich, Woods Hole, Chatham, Prov- 
incetown—which have converted from vacation play 
places to service of the men encamped in their vicinity, 
using whatever facilities they have. The town of Chatham 
rents part of its famous Wayside Inn and pays half the 
cost of overnight accommodations for any man in the 
‘service who wants to stay in the hotel. Sandwich, where 
the famous glass was made, provides recreation facilities 
in a church. Barnstable citizens appropriated $10,000 for 
community recreation. Nantucket and Martha’s Vine- 
yard, where the old Clipper ships once weighed anchor, 
raised their own money and started service centers for 
today’s men of the sea who are in their midst. 


The Big Cities Are Not Behind 


THEN THERE IS CHICAGO'S MAMMOTH CENTER IN THE OLD 
“Auditorium Hotel where the five millionth serviceman 
entering the doors in April found himself mobbed and 
was presented with a beautiful wrist watch by the mayor. 
Here over 50,000 hot dogs are served in a month, more 
than 28,000 cups of coffee, 10,000 glasses of milk, and 
30,000 sandwiches, and everything served free, donated by 


citizens and business firms. 
In Boston, a $200,000 war fund was raised to take care 


to 7,000 or 8,000. One winter night an ice-covered car’ 


communities. The shades of Emerson and Holmes on drove into town and the driver, a be vores ace 
Boston Common have given way to the men in Soe ee aoe on the beat where he and his family 

K es at home at the Bay State and the nd shelter. i ; | 
Aa Sasa Buddies Club ae beautiful fur- “Everything’s full,” the policeman an ae he 
nishings were provided by more than 160 Greater Boston pointed to a modest house a ca Ha) down : e nil 
business firms and the members of twenty labor union ae and added, “The lady there'll fix you up, she always 
organizations. From Boston, a mobile service carries oes.” we ; 
Secon and comforts to coast guardsmen along the The lady did fix them up, lending ne en set "y 
coast ports and men in the various services in the adjacent in her living-room and dining-room, thawing them ou 
communities. with hot coffee and milk for the children. 

In New York, 99 Park Avenue is the crossroads of all During the day, the lady runs a store, well named the. 
uniformed men. New York City’s Defense Recreation  “Be-Gay Dress Shop.” At an early stage it became - 
Committee operates 65 full time and 52 part time centers _ headquarters of the Volunteer Housing Committee. Un- 
for the servicemen of all the Allied Forces. The biggest der her active chairmanship, the housing committee 
of cities reflects its warmth in its care of the men of all rounded up 1,100 rooms for the newcomers before a single 
services. war worker arrived and long before any emergency hous- 
- On the other side of the continent is San Francisco’s ing had been built. 
splendid Hospitality House. Though set in the heart of And there was the town of Oxford, Pa., where a 
a great city, surrounded by public buildings, it is like a new girls were brought in to work in war plants loca 
spacious country club. The labor to build it was donated nearby. The burgess of the town called a meeting o 
by the Building Trades Council. Organized and man- representatives of local organizations and said through 
aged by a committee appointed by the mayor, 375 clubs _ them to the citizens: “We must take these girls into our 
participate in it and have donated $50,000 worth of food, hearts and into our homes. 


of the servicemen in the city and in forty-nine outlying 


tobacco and drinks, all of which are served free. The Families somehow made room. Parlors that had never 
linoleum at the entrance was soon worn out by the eager _— been slept in, guest rooms reserved for relatives, were 
feet of the 83,000 men entertained there each month. opened up. Some took the girls in as boarders; homes 
Five thousand young women of San Francisco are on welcomed the girls to come to meet friends and relax. 
call at all times for nightly dances. Dances were arranged, a thousand little courtesies were 


In San Francisco, also, there are 1,500 homes listed extended that made those girls feel they belonged. There 
where servicemen are welcome dinner guests. So many are many Oxfords across America and others that can do 
were the applications for servicemen to share last year’s what this Pennsylvania town has done. — 
Thanksgiving dinner that 1,000 hosts and hostesses were , 
See iad ’ ‘ Everybody’s War a 

The drive within individuals working sometimes single- | Business CONCERNS IN MANY COMMUNITIES HAVE DIVERTED 
handed or in small groups is even more to be wondered at _ facilities, given generously and intelligently to servicemen. 
than that of the big cities and towns. Take the handful The servicemen’s center on a busy corner in downtown 
of women who lived in the small village of Pointville, | Washington, provided by a leading soft drink company, is" 
N. J., near Fort Dix where 50,000 soldiers are located. one instance. Any man in uniform can drop in for a 
One woman, rounding up a group in three small neigh- cold drink and a hamburger at any time during the 
boring communities, formed the Ft. Dix Community day and up to midnight, find a place to rest, read, write 
Service Center in an attempt to provide the soldiers with letters, or take a shower. The same company has estab- 

something like normal environment and hospitality be- lished similar stopping places in other cities. A Hartford, 

yond the camp boundaries. — : Conn., department store has a “Store Door Canteen,” 

_ With funds raised through organizations in the county _—_ operated by its own personnel, where servicemen can 

and from individuals, they rented a building from the come through the day and until 10 o’clock at night to 
Methodist Church until a federal building could be lounge, read, write letters, enjoy a snack at the _snack 

erected. When the new center was built, the nearby bar, or get information. In New York City no theater, 

_- Federal Prison Farm seeded and landscaped the grounds, _ ball park or concert hall, is without its block of seats for 
donated trees and shrubs, built, installed and painted-a the use of the army and the navy. The entertainment 
white picket fence. The town of Pointville has vanished industry is always generous to the men in uniform. 


now, swallowed up by the expanded military area, but In Galesburg, Ill., an automobile show room was re- 
the service started by the handful of women goes on and — modeled and converted into a servicemen’s center, 


the memory of it will not be blotted out with the vanish- labor unions, the schools, and business firms all coo: 
oo) stg boundwes of the town... ing to fit it up. Union members donated 800 } 

. saying goodbye to the camp, a group of men wrote _ labor in printing, decorating, plumbing, carpet 
etter to the chairman of the Community Service Center _ electrical work. Drapery material was 

her co-workers. It puts into words the gratitude of an om: nade th : 

servicemen to many communities across the coun- of th 
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Good Neighbors Lend a Hand 


OUR MEXICAN WORKERS 


by ANNE ROLLER ISSLER 


From a California prung, ranch comes this story of how workers are being 
shipped from Mexico to the United States—not as unwilling forced labor, 
but as neighbors to help out with the harvest. 


THIs Is‘ THE sTORY OF MEXICAN NATIONALS ON THE FARMS 
of one California county during the harvest of 1943. It 
concerns an arranged migration, with guaranteed working 
conditions supervised by the United States government, 
under a cooperative plan satisfactory to farmer employers. 

The story has, I think, significance for American agri- 
culture. For if such a plan works here, it can be made to 
work in Montana, in Michigan, in Massachusetts, with 
agricultural labor of native American stock as well as 
with ‘Mexican nationals. 

The Napa Valley Farm Labor Association is composed 
largely of dirt farmers. Our county is three fourths rural, 
and most of us live on family size farms. The last census 
listed 1,764, of which 1,455 had an acreage of less than 200. 
Large holdings—there are 74 of 1,000 acres or more—are 
chiefly stock ranches and famous old vineyards. In the 
case of the latter there is a growing tendency toward 
absentee ownership and consolidation, but most are still 
owned and run by descendants of the French, Swiss, 
German, and Italian vintners who came here with the 
Gold Rush. : 

Next to grapes, our largest crop is dried prunes—40,000 
green tons this year—and many orchards, like vineyards, 
have come down the line of inheritance. Napa Valley was 
one of the first regions of the state to have farms of the 
American type as distinguished from Mexican ranchos. 
Settlers in the early 1840’s bought land from Dr. E. T. 
Bale, an Englishman whose Rancho Carne Humana (the 
name memorializes survivors of the Donner party here) 
enclosed several thousand acres of the best farm land in 
the valley. Its outline appears intact on old county maps, 
a reminder of our Latin American past. 

After a hundred years, then, farming here is still a way 
of life. Rural Napans till their own soil and tend their 
own stock, calling in outside help chiefly at harvest. To 
some extent they diversify their crops, less than the farm- 
ers I remember from my Indiana childhood, more than 


‘the commercial growers of the big California valleys. 


who run “farm factories.” They are farmers like other 


They are stable, prosperous, individualistic and conserva- 
tive, and they do not feel dominated by the industrialists 


farmers. 

Another point should be stressed at the beginning. They 
have never had a surplus labor pool supplied by Mexican 
contractors and “coyotes,” with wages spread thin over 


too many workers during employment peaks, and county 


relief equally thin during rainy winters. Because of our 


position in this pocket of the Coast Range north of San 


Francisco Bay, we are off the main migratory trail that 
‘leads from Texas and Arizona to truck gardens in Im- 


> ad, man 


perial Valley, fruit and cotton around Bakersfield, sugar 
beets in central California. At the most, a hundred to a 
hundred and twenty Mexican families have jalopied in 
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here to help in the prune picking. Our migrants hitherto 
have been “Okies,” “Arkies,” and other Americans. 

In the summer of 1942, along with the rest of the 
country, we had difficulty harvesting our crops. The 
Joads had jobs in the shipyards. Some of them were living 
in little demountable houses near Vallejo. All were eat- 
ing steak, when steak was available. At harvest time they 
did not turn up in as large numbers as before the war, 
even after we set up a Farm Security mobile camp in a 
pleasant location. Bindle stiffs, too, were scarce and in- 
different. Other years they had camped in our dry creek 
beds or herded together in jungles along the roadside. 
Had they, too, found lucrative war jobs? Or was it old 
age security? Or just old mortality? 

City people around the Bay came to our aid, as they 
have come again this summer and fall. They set up their 
own camps or took over school buildings—youth organiza- 
tions, hiking clubs, sbusinessmen, women’s groups. Our 
stores and offices closed half-days during the hardest weeks 
and the townsfolk trooped out to help. School children 
spent extended vacations in prune orchards and vineyards. 
And farmers’ wives, some of whom had. forgotten the 
sore knees and aching backs of the years when money was 
as scarce as help is now, borrowed their husbands’ extra 
overalls. 


The Beginnings of the Plan 


Last YEAR, ALONG ABOUT THE END OF SEPTEMBER, OUR 
busiest month, California newspapers were carrying stories 
of a plan worked out between the U. S. Department of 
State and the Mexican Ministry of Labor to import Mexi- 
can nationals for sugar beet harvesting around Sacramento 
and Salinas. Four major sugar corporations, facing a 40 
percent drop in production’because of labor shortage, had 
organized an employers’ group incorporated as the Cali- 
fornia Field Crops Association. They had signed a con- 
tract guaranteeing employment at prevailing wages, with 
good living conditions and “no discrimination.” In return, 
they were to receive 1,500 Mexican field workers, carefully 
selected as to health and agricultural ability, the importa- 
tion to be conducted (at the insistence of the Mexican 
government) by the Farm Security Administration, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. At present they are super- 
vised by the Office of Labor, War Food Administration, 
with essentially the same staff, hereinafter referred to as 
FSA-WFA. 

In Mexico, the call went out for volunteers. Thousands 
of young men, chiefly from the agricultural states of 
Jalisco, Michoacan, Zacatecas, and Guanajuato, flocked to 
the capital to stand in recruiting lines by day and sleep in 
the National Stadium by night. Under the Mexican 
Ministry of Labor, a recruiting staff from the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, the Health and Immigration services 
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of both countries, passed upon the candidates, with the 
western regional director of FSA-WFA as coordinator. 

On the evening of September 29, after sweating all day 
in our fields and orchards and vineyards, we read that the 
first trainload of 500 Mexicans, transported at the expense 
of the U. S. government, had arrived in Sacramento. They 
were welcomed by a band and banqueted at employer 
expense. The Mexican consul exhorted them in Spanish 
to give their best effort to producing food for victory. 
There were loud vivas, for President Roosevelt, President 
Avila Camacho, the United Nations. And the next day 
the good neighbors went to work. 

Trainload after trainload followed, as Field Crops, Inc. 
signed contracts for another 1,500 laborers. Welcoming 
festivities rivaling Sacramento’s were held in Santa Maria, 
Chico, Woodland and Thornton. Lest nostalgia overtake 
the newcomers, there were fiestas, radio programs in Span- 
ish, entertainments in which the boys took part. 

In December, 1,700 of the first 3,000 renewed their con- 
tracts. Meanwhile, in November, the papers reported the 
formation of another employers’ group, the Imperial 
Valley Farmers’ Association, which was contracting for 
1,800 vegetable workers. At the turn of the year plans 
were going forward in Mexico City to supply 50,000 addi- 
tional workers to the United States for the 1943 harvest, 
contracts to run to December 31. Toward spring the 
Farm Production Council in Sacramento requested a total 
of 150,000, but the railroads could carry only 2,000 a week 
and it was impossible to raise the number much above 
the original estimate if all the men were to arrive in time 
for harvest. 


A Two-Sided Bargain 


IN ORDER TO SECURE WORKERS, GROUPS OF FARMERS NEED 
only organize as employers, agree to the terms of the con- 
tract and state their needs as to numbers. A great chart at 
FSA-WFA headquarters in San Francisco kept track of 
the details of induction at Mexico City, intricate train 
movements, deliveries at stated points to the right persons. 
Some three hundred associations were formed, among 
them the Napa Valley Farm Labor Association, with ten 
charter members. 

Here in brief are the terms of the contract they signed. 


1—Employment is guaranteed by the farmer for 75 per- 
cent of the worker’s time, exclusive of Sundays, with mini- 
mum ‘subsistence allowance of $3 per day if unemployed; 
subsistence guaranteed by the federal government for the 
remaining 25 percent of time, if unemployed. 

2—Prevailing wages (here, 65 cents per hour) shall be 


paid for a workday of not less than eight nor more than. 


twelve hours, with 10 percent of all earnings to be deposited 
to the worker’s account in the Bank of Mexico. 
3—The worker is entitled to the protection of United 
States labor laws and workmens’ compensation insurance, 
and to make such purchases as he may require at any store 
he chooses. 
_4—There shall be no discrimination in employment be- 
cause of ‘race, creed, color, or national origin. 
5—“Such shelter facilities as are owned by the employer 


and not otherwise occupied” shall be available without 


charge. 

6—Strikes and lockouts are prohibited, with provision for 
government mediation in case of labor disputes; but Mexican 
nationals shall have the right to organize with other Mexican 
hationals transported under this agreement. 


_ Early in May our first seventy-eight Mexican nationals 
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arrived in the Valley, by bus from Sacramento where they 


WEA and the association, and taken to the Grange Ranch 
near picturesque Stag’s Leap where housing facilities meet- 
ing state requirements had been prepared. The first pool 


detrained. They were met by representatives of FSA-" 
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of farmers had guaranteed work to 453 Mexicans at the | 


peak of the harvest. Other pools were formed, more and 


more Mexicans arranged for. As I write, in early August, | 


it seems clear that at the overlapping of the 1943 prune 
and grape harvest, this fall, Napa County will be employ- 
ing 800 of the 33,000 contracted for by the state. ; 
Satisfaction has been general. Said one farmer with 
whom I talked: “They do a lot of work in a day, and you 


don’t have to watch ’em. You have to explain, put your- | 


self in their place. But once they understand, you have to 
hold ’em rather than push ’em.” Said another: “They’re 
courteous, considerate, good workers.” Said a director of 
FSA-WFA: “The farmers are going out of their way to 
make our good neighbors feel at home.” And that goes 
for the rest of the state—sugar beets anid cotton and 
guayule, vegetables and citrus and deciduous fruits. 

“But,” you say, “this isn’t the usual California attitude 
toward Mexican workers! You’ve exploited them, de- 
spised them, pushed them around. What’s happened?” 

“A distinct change of heart,” said one man to whom I 
put the question. 

These Mexicans, of course, are a selected group. But 
they come from the same states most of our Mexican im- 
migrants have come from; they are Indian and mestizo 
farm workers, earning at home perhaps 3 pesos a day. 
Some read and write Spanish, some are illiterate. The 
difference in them is less noticeable than the difference in 
us. There must be an added factor to account for our 
“change of heart.” Is it the Good Neighbor Policy? 
Gratitude for help in saving our crops? Is it the watchful 
eye of the Mexican government? Is it that we value what 
we pay for? 

Whatever the reason, these boys have caught our 
imagination. We watch them on the street, notice how 
quickly they adopt American clothes while keeping their 


characteristic grace and swing. We dust off our few words . 


of Spanish and are rewarded with flashing smiles. We 
like their music. We discover their color sense. “I gave 
them some apples, and they arranged them in a bowl on 
their table in the cooking shack. Eat the apples? No, just 
art.” 

In the Napa Register, local daily, they are invariably 
referred to as good neighbors. “Juan Brovo, a Mexican 
good neighbor farm laborer, and a group of his friends, 
thought they saw a ‘nice dog’ yesterday morning during a 
rest period on a ranch near Rutherford.” Juan plays with 
the dog. It turns out to be a coyote. Juan is severely 
bitten. Reading the story, we feel amusement, concern, 


and genuine affection. 3 


Fortunately Juan has membership in the government- 
sponsored Health Association. His employer has a list of 
the local doctors on its panel. If necessary, the FSA-WFA 
field man goes along to the doctor’s office to interpret. 
Should hospitalization become necessary, there is a federal 
fund to draw upon. i 


Homesickness and Housing 


THE FIELD MAN FOR THIS pistricr, C. E. BRENNIR OF 
Fairfield, is interpreter, inspector, and general trouble 


shooter. He is expected to visit each ranch employing 


| 


| 


| Mexicans once a fortnight to “boost food production,” 
| inspect housing and sanitation, hear and adjust com- 


plaints. Homesickness is a frequent problem. Some of 


ap ; 
| Juan’s friends have young wives and children in Mexico. 


Others want to get back to fulfill the conditions of acquir- 
ing their bits of land under the Mexican land ownership 


: system. Others are just plain homesick. But very few of 


them leave. 
Language has been less of a barrier than anticipated, 
though serious enough at times. All the field men speak 


| Spanish. The larger employers hire Spanish-speaking fore- 


men when they can. The FSA-WFA prepared a 17-page 
mimeographed English vocabulary with phonetic pro- 
nunciations. And it has been possible, in each group of 
eight to twelve, to include one man who speaks a little 
English. On the first train, thirty-eight were proud to 
claim the distinction. Some have been in this country be- 
fore, some have been members of English classes in 
Mexico City. And numbers of them are taking the “Farm 
Labor Training Course for Mexican Nationals,” offered 
by the State Bureau of Agricultural Education and sup- 
ported by Rural War Production Training funds. 

“They're eager to learn English,” said Duncan Fisher, 
teacher of agriculture, St. Helena High School, in winter, 
this past summer secretary of the Napa Valley Farm 
Labor Association and teacher of the Farm Labor Train- 
ing Course. “The Mexican government has stipulated 
they’re not to be-Americanized. But what the men want 
is instruction in English conversation.” 

Here are a few of the class activities, as taken from the 
outline Mr. Fisher showed me: 


Discussion of importance of agriculture in war effort. 

Study of common agricultural terms, English and Spanish. 

Pictures or demonstrations of agricultural skills. 

Identification of farm tools and machinery. 

Instruction in‘ sanitation, health, care of teeth, farm hazards, 
first aid. 


“Do the men come?” I asked. ; 

Mr. Fisher smiled. “Some of them. We send the school 
bus to pick them up, but there’s no compulsion, and if 
they’d rather play the guitar or write home nights, who 
can blame them? Most of them are doing stoop work, the 


hours are long, and at night they’re tired. And so polite, 


if they turn us down.” 
On a pleasant afternoon in July—warm sun, but with 
our usual breeze from the Bay—Mr. Fisher, Mr. Baldwin 


of the St. Helena Szar, and I, went out to one of the vine- 
yards to take pictures. We found the foreman, a middle- | 
aged Italian-American, back among the vats in the ancient 
‘stone winery under the oaks. Two girls were labeling 
boxes at a long table with overhead lighting, for it was 
almost dark in the vast cool interior. 
é 
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The foreman called six boys from the vineyard and ex- 
lained the purpose of our visit. The boys recoiled with 
loquent gestures. Photographs? Not for them! 

We had an international situation on our hands. We 
pleaded, cajoled, promised copies for the senoritas. We 
ughed. And presently they laughed, too, and came with 
us—all except the very handsome one who should have 
posed alone for his portrait. 

--] wanted to see the inside of the bunkhouse, so the 


ards “for transported workers employed in California” are 
yased upon the state housing laws for labor camps, which 
1 1940 acquired a set of teeth. “Cabins, bunkhouses, 


residences or tents” must be screened and reasonably 
weatherproof, with wooden or cement floors, and 500 
cubic feet of space per person. They must provide the 
necessary furniture, showers or tub bath, facilities for 
washing clothes, flush toilets or pit privies suitably located 
with regard to drainage. They must have drinking water 
free from contamination, a first aid kit, and transportation 

» doctor or hospital. 

Here the central room was kitchen-living room, dingy 
and old, but adequate. There was a wood-burning range, 
a table with several chairs, a sink with running water. 
On the east and west walls were windows, on the north 
and south, doors opening into bedrooms, each of which 
contained two single iron beds with mattresses and 
blankets. Showers and toilet were at the far end of the 
building. 

In our valley, the general practice is for the Mexicans to 
prepare their own food. They were issued OPA ration 
books when their Minister of Labor in Mexico City ex- 
plained the terms of their contract before they entrained. 
On the big specialty ranches in the central valleys, how- 
ever, the laborers are boarded by their employers at $1.50 
per day. The usual mess hall in a private labor camp em- 
ploys a cook, an assistant cook, and a couple of flunkeys. 
The bill of fare, as described to me by the labor super- 
intendent of one of the sugar corporations, is very good. 

Housing has been the most difficult problem in Napa 
Valley. There was a serious shortage even before the 
Mexican importation. The Mare Island Navy Yard is 
only twenty miles south of Napa, the county seat, and 
most of us long ago rented our extra houses and cabins 
to the shipyard workers. In order to meet FSA-WFA 
regulations, many farmers had to build new housing units 
this summer, keeping within the $1,000 priority granted 
them for material. Others made over farm buildings, or 
set up tents. And even then it was apparent that at the 
peak of the harvest. there would be several hundred 
Mexicans for whom no housing would be available. 

So we built a permanent county labor camp. On ten 
acres of land leased from the state, in the central part of 
the valley, opposite the State Game Farm on Silverado 
Trail, we set up the barracks that formerly housed a state 
guard unit near the Golden Gate Bridge. We spent $34,- 
000, made available through the state Food and Fiber 
Act, for moving, reassembling, repairing and making ad- 
ditions to an army mess hall and four dormitories. 

This was one of several barracks transferred by the 
army to the FSA-WFA for use in housing farm labor. 
Some of the others had been used in the Japanese in- 
duction centers and been vacated when the Japanese were 
removed to their permanent relocation quarters. 

We think our camp is very nice. And we think our 
guests will like it too. If the Joads ever take to the road 
again, I am sure Ma Joad will especially like the setting— 
the acres of space, the many trees, the live stream issuing 
from the rocky defile of Rector Canyon, and the backdrop 
of mountains. 

This fall the camp will accommodate 350 Mexicans. 
These, in a sense, will be coming home, for the camp is 
located at one corner of Caymus Rancho, first Mexican 
land grant in Napa Valley. Here, in 1836, George C. 
Yount, our first American, settled down from his roam- 
ings. Across the valley, at another corner of his great 
rancho, he built a log house. And that was the beginning 

(Continued on page 394) 
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Close-Up 


Photographs by 
DOROTHEA LANGE 


When the first train bearing 500 Mexican workers for Cali- 
fornia farms arrived in Sacramento, Dorothea Lange of 
Berkeley was at the station with her camera. Besides being 
an exceptionally skilled photographer, Miss Lange, who is the 
wife of Prof. Paul S. Taylor of the University of California, 
has been making photographs that are outstanding social 
documents ever since SERA days. Her work for FSA was 
distinguished. She directs her lens with understanding eyes. 
On these pages and the cover of this number are the men 
Mrs, Issler writes about—the men “you don’t have to watch” 
who have come from across the border, by arrangement be- 
tween two friendly countries, to help with the crops. Here 
they are as they listen attentively to the words of the Mexican 
consul urging them to give their best to produce more food 
for victory, opposite page; as they start off to the accom- 
paniment of a guitar for a sugar beet ranch, above; and, left, 
as Juan, far from his own village, looks out of the train 
window at a new world. 


of the end of Mexican rule in Napa Valley. In the next 
few years, scores of American families crossed the Sierra 
and took up farm land here; and in 1874, the year before 
California became United States territory; they held a 
Fourth of July picnic on the site of the camp in Rector 
Canyon. Our Mexican guests might be interested in the 
story. 


But What About American Migrants? 


FARMERS WHO ARE NOT MEMBERS OF THE Napa VALLEY 
Farm Labor Association have been casting covetous 
glances over the fence as they drive by the camp. And 
the chairman of the Napa County Farm Production Com- 
mittee has asked that accommodations be set aside at once 
for one hundred American families expected for the har- 
vest. The camp, he says, belongs to the county, not to the 
association. After the war it is to be available for what- 
ever American migrants are then following the fruit. That 
is—if Congress will let them come. 

For when Congress, a few months ago, enacted the 
farm labor bill, establishing farm labor offices under the 
Agricultural Extension Service, two “limitations” were 
added that deny to American migrants the privileges 
offered the Mexicans. 


1—No part of the funds herein appropriated shall be ex- 
pended for the transportation of any worker from the county 
where he resides or is working to a place of employment out- 
side such county without the prior consent in writing of the 
county extension agent... . 

2—No part of the funds herein appropriated or heretofore 
appropriated or made available to any department or agency 
of the government for the recruiting, transportation or place- 
ment of agricultural workers, shall be used directly or in- 
directly to fix, regulate or impose minimum wages or housing 
standards, to regulate hours of work, or to impose or en- 
force collective bargaining requirements or union member- 
ship, with respect to any agricultural labor, except with 
respect to workers imported into the United States from a 
foreign country and then only to the extent required to 
comply with agreements with the government of such foreign 
country. ... 


If the effect of the first limitation is to prevent needless 
running around, well and good. But it would seem to put 
considerable strain upon the integrity of the county agent 
in cases where commercial growers may be holding sur- 
plus labor pools. It was approved by congressmen from 
states where such pools exist. Congressmen who opposed 
it used terms like peonage and involuntary servitude. 
Paul S. Taylor, in an article in Rural Sociology, June 1943, 
reminds us of “the grossly unequal distribution of workers 


relative to land resources and income, and the low levels 


of living and inefficient use of our agricultural manpower 
that accompany it.” 

The effect of the second limitation, of course, is to give 
the foreigners all the breaks. This country with its boasted 
standard of living, denies to its own farm labor the 
standards exacted by a country whose agricultural 
economy is just emerging from feudalism. 

In a statement released to the press last June, Laurence 
I. Hewes, then coordinator of the Mexican Farm Labor 
Program, dwelt on the inefficiency of our methods with 
our own American migrants. : 


By insisting upon minimum wages and regular employ- 
ment for Mexican nationals, we have instituted a system of 
full labor use. Mexican workers are employed almost 100 
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percent of the working time, as compared with the 40 per-; 
cent or less employment given seasonal labor under un- 
regulated conditions. Knowing that workers are to be paid 
a certain amount whether they work or not, employers see to 
it that there is no unemployment. If we could do this with | 
all agricultural labor in the United States, there would be | 
no shortage of farm labor. I hope that before this war be- 
comes much older, this system will become universal. It 
must, if we are to meet our commitments to feed ourselves, | 
our Allies, and occupied nations as they are freed. 


This is the system I have described as working success- 
fully in Napa Valley. Officials of the Spreckels Sugar 
Corporation with whom I talked, say it is working suc- 
cessfully in the sugar beet fields. The word that reaches — 
me is that it is working successfully all over California and _ 
the other eleven states employing Mexican nationals. 

“Tt is the most efficient use of manpower ever worked 
out in agriculture,” said William A. Anglim, new re- 
gional chief, Office of Labor, War Food Administration, 
San Francisco, when I discussed with him the general 
implications of my story. “Its success depends upon com- 
plete cooperation between government, growers and work- 
ers. The more we can develop smooth relationships, the 
more sure we can be of harvesting our crops.” Then he 


added: 


Let me tell you about one employers’ group that has car- 
ried cooperation to an exceptional degree. The Growers’ 
Farm Labor Association takes in practically every farmer in 
the seven California counties of Butte, Glen, Colusa, Yuba, 
Tehama, Sutter and Modoc, a region of diversified crops 
including citrus, olives, pears, peaches, cherries. The group 
sent a representative to Mexico to see the selection of workers, 
as is permitted under the agreement. Then the members 
planned a careful routing of these workers from farmer to 
farmer. They are employing over 3,000 of the Mexicans, yet 
this was accomplished with the loss of very few man-hours 
of work. Moreover, they found that many of the Mexicans 
could learn skills they hadn’t learned at home, driving tractors 
for instance. They consider that an over-all contract is an 
aid to efficiency. The total number of man-hours worked in 
a season is much greater than in the case of American work- 
ers under unregulated conditions. Farmers like these are 
almost ready for permanent labor associations. 
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The big fellows are getting ready now. “Never again,” 
said one corporation executive, “will we have cheap labor.” 

Duncan Fisher, secretary of our association, considers 
that “the biggest problem after the war is to get our 
migratory labor situation straightened out. We ‘want no 
more ‘Grapes of Wrath,’ no more conditions that produced 
‘Grapes of Wrath’.” bean 

The farmer must be assured an income that will ‘make 
this possible. We have not forgotten the years when the 
warehouses were glutted with unsold prunes, when our 
hens did not earn their feed. There is-a lot of figiiring to 
be done on that side of the ledger. But as one congress- . 
man said when the farm labor bill was being debated: 


The family type farmers see that if they are to survive, the — 
big corporate farmer should be made to pay decent wages to _ 
his farm workers. It is in,large part because of. the cheap — 
labor he has had at his disposal that the corporate farmer 
has extended his holdings at the expense of the family 
farmer. aie 

Sweatshop conditions in agriculture hurt the small 
farmer as well as the laborer. When more of us come to 
see that, more of us will be ready for permanent labor. 
associations. 1 j 


Murder in the Deep South 


by JAMES J. KILPATRICK 


Down in Jackson Ward and in Richmond’s informal courts of justice, 
the city uncovered the facts behind high southern murder rates. A Vir- 


ginia newspaperman reports a notable study of race discrimination and the 


crime it breeds. 


SIXTY-FOUR CITIES IN THE Unirep SraTEs REPORTED MORE 
than ten murders in 1942. Forty of these cities were in the 
South. The simple statistic packs a wallop when the single 
word “murder” is lifted from the casual context of a crime 
report and applied to its actual meaning in human rela- 
tions—the taking of human life. 

Homicide has an ugly sound. The very word rings of 
the flat shape of an automatic, the swift flash of a razor. 
The people of the southern states have a kindly way of 
refusing to look at ugly things. When social workers have 
suggested that killings were getting to be right numerous 
affairs, no one has paid much attention, yet the murder 
rate in the South ranks among the region’s foremost prob- 
lems in human welfare. Boston, with a population of 
more than 800,000, reported only two more murders in 
1942 than Gadsden, Ala. Charlotte, N. C., had more mur- 
ders than San Francisco. Chattanooga, Tenn., is less than 
half the size of Toledo, Ohio, but it had four times as 
many homicides. The simple fact is that life—particularly 
Negro life—is cheap in the South, in part because south- 
erners have chosen to treat the murder rate with their 
familiar rationalization: “That’s the way it’s always been; 
you can’t change it.” After years of ignoring the problem, 
a step has been made toward its solution. 


Richmond Tackles the Murder Problem 


THE STEP CAME IN RICHMOND, WHERE FORTY-FOUR MEN AND 
women were murdered last year. Richmond is no differ- 
ent from any other southern city in its aversion to the 
sordid side of life. When a series of newspaper editorials 
rubbed the city’s nose squarely in its murder problem, 
Mayor Gordon B. Ambler appointed a committee to study 
the situation. The committee members spent nearly six 
months at their task. When they finished a few weeks 
ago, they submitted a report far reaching in its application 
to the murder problem in the Deep South—for the com- 
mittee found that murder below the Mason-Dixon line is 


the same problem everywhere. 


- The Richmond survey was conducted by a committee of 


seven men headed by William T. Christian, managing 


editor of The Richmond News Leader. Other members 
included the dean of a law school, the vice-president of a 
tobacco factory, a professor of psychology, a member of a 
local Negro draft board, the president of a large Negro in- 


_ surance company, and the president of a Negro university. 


The committee began its work with the frank admission 


that for “Murder problem in the South,” you might just 


as well read ““Negro murder problem in the South”; for 


37 of Richmond’s 44:murders in 1942 were the killings 
_ of Negroes by Negroes. Statistics of every other southern 


.. 


city are comparable, according to the uniform crime report 
of the FBI for 1942...Chattanooga showed the highest 
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murder rate last year, followed by Nashville, Norfolk, 
Charlotte, Atlanta, and Richmond. On down the line 
came Birmingham, Miami, Jacksonville, Knoxville, Louis- 
ville, Tampa, Baltimore, Memphis, and Washington. Onty 
five of these cities showed any decrease in the murder 
rate under 1941 figures, and in only three of them 
(Atlanta, Jacksonville, and Knoxville) was the’ decline 
significant. Every other city showed an increase. Except 
for Miami, each of the cities with a murder rate higher 
than 20 per 100,000 population listed a Negro population 
constituting more than 28 percent of the total inhabitants. 
This is the common denominator of murder in the South. 


What Richmond Learned About Jackson Ward 


Tue RIcHMOND COMMITTEE DIGESTED THESE STATISTICS AND 
began its study. Certain members were assigned to visit 
the homes in Jackson Ward where most of the Negro 
murders took place. Every city in the South has its 
“Jackson Ward,” the ramshackle, dirty, dark congested re- 
gions where Negroes live. In almost every block a neon 
sign beckons the passerby to “BEER, 10 cents per glass,” 
or “Dancing Every Night.” The Negroes live in packed 
tenements with the barest essentials of sanitation. Com- 
mon law marriages are common, indeed. Illegitimate chil- 
dren swarm thé alleys, and crime flourishes maggot-like in 
the darkness. 

The Christian committee spent weeks in Jackson Ward, 

visiting restaurants, talking with police, sitting out of sight 
in dance halls. The members trooped through narrow 
hallways in a score of slum dwellings, searching for fire 
escapes, decent living conditions, any factors which might 
contribute to a simpler pursuit of happiness. They did not 
find many. 
“From the standpoint of environment,” the committee 
reported, “ten cases originated in the slum area, twenty- 
five in very poor, unsanitary, dilapidated houses, two in 
homes above the average, and only two in homes owned. 
by participants. Members of the committee were shocked 
and appalled at the overcrowded, insanitary, and unsafe 
conditions under which most of these people live. Old 
houses and outbuildings bring high rents without regard 
to sanitation or safety. Duly constituted city authorities, 
so far as we could ascertain, make no effort to compel 
owners of these properties to comply with various city 
ordinances protecting the public against tenements without 
proper ventilation or safe exits.” 

The members found cases where nine persons lived in 
three basement rooms with only one outdoor toilet to 
serve all residents of the three-story house. They found 
the families of convicted murderers living in kitchens 
without proper flues to carry off fumes from oil and wood 
stoves. Their formally phrased conclusion touches the 
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pasic factor of murder in the South: “These unhappy 
living conditions eventually must make for the explosive 
behavior which overflows into homicide.” 

The Christian committee took a map of Richmond and 
noted the location of each murder, along Clay Street, 
Duval, St. Paul’s, Baker, the hundred little dead end 
alleys which twist their way through Shockoe Valley. 
They looked for recreational facilities, and found them 
woefully inadequate. They found a white playground 
in the middle of a Negro district, a fact “which certainly 
cannot be expected to make for a happier attitude on the 
part of the have-nots.” They studied the educational 
background of the men who killed their fellow men, and 
found few cases with more than a fifth grade education; 
they found only five with church affiliations. A study of 
age brackets showed that 70 percent of the homicides 
were committed by persons between sixteen and thirty- 
seven years old. 

As the survey developed, it became apparent that few of 
the cases could be classed as first degree, premeditated 
murder. For the most part, the crimes resulted from 
emotional outbursts on the part of maladjusted Negroes 
whose tempers flared suddenly into homicide. The most 
frequent explanation in court was self-defense. “He come 
at me wit’ a knife, so Ah pulled out mah gun an’ shot 
him. It was him or me.” Often there was no explana- 
tion. “We just got to arguin’ and the fust thing I know 


he pick up a pool cue and start swinging. We was always | 


pretty good friends.” In a dozen cases, the explanation 
was sex. “He been layin’ up with Belle. Ah tol’ him to 
leave her alone, but he come back Sattidy night all 
lickered up and I shot him.” 


Murderer’s Day in Court 

No MATTER THE EXPLANATION, THE CRIMES WERE MURDER; 
and from the factors of environment, education, and recre- 
ation, the Christian committee turned to the crimes them- 
selves. - Their findings occupied more than half of the 
final report to Mayor Ambler, and independent studies of 
murder cases in comparable southern cities have revealed 
an amazing similarity. The fact of the matter is that 
life is cheap among southern Negroes because the courts 
make it so. Officials are lax in prosecuting Negro homi- 
cides; sentences levied on the guilty are tragically light. 
In the nineteen cases in Richmond last year involving the 
killing of a male by a male, not a single defendant was 
found guilty of first degree murder. Sentences ran from 
three months to twenty years, as the charges were reduced 


to manslaughter or second degree murder. The average 


Negro who killed a Negro woman got off with 6.4 years 
in prison; women who killed men average only 5.5 years. 
Briefly, in the twenty-six cases where guilt was established, 
the average sentence was 8.75 years. : 
What accounted for such trivial penalties for the most 
serious crime of them all? The Chris- 
tian committee looked to the Richmond 
criminal courts, and their findings have 
since been confirmed in principle by a 
dozen other cities in the South. Typi- 
cal of southern courts is Hustings Court 


“Lehigh Street tenements, “overcrowded, insanitary, and unsafe” 


, 
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in Richmond. The unfortunate flotsam 
of the city flows in an unsteady stream 
before this bar of justice—and it flows 
swiftly. 

Consider the progress of the average, 
not the exceptional, murder case in 
Richmond. Imagine a Saturday night 


Hundreds of idle Negroes gather on 
street corners, and cluster in friendly 
groups under the street lights. ' Their 
teeth gleam and their foreheads glisten 
with perspiration, and they laugh with 


Then the explosive blast of gunfire 
shatters the calm. Magically, the streets 
empty. A police car screams its way 
down Second Street and the homicide 


The victim’s body vanishes away to St. 


tle dazed, is rushed off to police head- 
quarters. Usually, a written confession 


he goes. 

grand jury returns an indictme 
against him charging first degree mur- 
der. On the day set for his trial, th 
Negro is taken from the jail an 


the spontaneous hilarity of their’ race. 


Philip Hospital; the murderer, still a lit- 


is obtained on the spot. Monday morn- 
ing a police justice orders the prisoner — 
‘held for the grand jury, and off to jail” 


While he is held in a cell, the monthly 


— 


in Jackson Ward, hot, muggy, restless. — 


squad goes into swift, efficient action. © 
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arraigned in Hustings Court. A lawyer is appointed to 
defend him, but this lawyer ordinarily has half a dozen 
other cases that day and can spend only a few minutes 
talking with each client. The legal advice is always the 
same: “Plead not guilty and waive trial by jury; let the 
judge hear your case.” Sooner or later the defendant’s 
name is called, and he shuffles forward to meet his lawyer: 
they stand in a huddle before the bench, brushing shoul- 
ders. with the prosecuting attorney, the arresting police 
officers, and sometimes a couple of unwilling Negro 
witnesses. 

In ten minutes, a man is tried for his life and sent to 
freedom or to prison. Cross-examination of the Common- 
wealth’s witnesses is perfunctory and prosecution ex- 
tremely informal. Only on rare occasions is a witness 
called for the defense. The Christian committee timed 
one murder trial from the moment the case was called 
to the moment the Negro was sent back to his cell (under 
a twenty-year sentence) in eight minutes flat, and de- 
livered a cold verdict: “The informality which now pre- 
vails certainly cannot impress the defendant or the public 
with the dignity and majesty of the law.” 

Multiply this case by hundreds of others in the South, 
and you» have a major portion of the picture. Add to 
it the findings of the Christian committee on recidivism, 
and the whole problem of murder takes form. 

The committee found that all but one of Richmond's 
forty-four murderers had a previous criminal record. 
Typical of the more extreme cases was one identified 
only as “Case No. 17805,” who had .been 
arrested 68 times before he drew a four-year 
sentence for voluntary manslaughter last year. 
Between 1930 and 1936, this man was arrested 
33 times but never spent a day in jail. Three 
charges against him were dismissed on payment 
of costs, eight were “continued to,” in two he 
drew jail sentences “suspended during good 
behavior,” and in the others he paid petty fines. 
Continuing this case history, the Christian com- 
mittee reported: 

“Back in 1938, No. 17805 was charged with 
felonious assault upon the woman he killed in 
1942, but the case, fatefully, was ‘dismissed on 
request.’ After he had passed his fiftieth arrest, 
most of which were ‘continued to,’ Case 17805 
ran into another six-month ‘suspended during 
good behavior’ sentence, for an ABC [Alcohol 
Board of Control] violation. A week later he 
was back in Police Court for keeping a dis- 
orderly house, but his case was ‘continued to.’ 
Two months later he was back for an ABC 
violation, when his suspended sentence was 
revoked. But No. 17805 appealed to Hustings 
Court, where he was fined $50 and given a 
thirty-day sentence, strangely, ‘suspended during 
good behavior.’ Members of the committee do 
not find it strange that this lawless, society- 
flouting type of criminal manifests a contempt 
for the law and its enforcement offcials. In 
1942 the case was arrested five times, two assault 
and battery charges being dismissed on costs, 
an attempted shooting being dismissed, and a 
blackout violation drawing a $2.50 fine. The 
fifth was for the murder of the woman who 
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assault charge five years before. Despite his long criminal 
career, dating back to 1920 when he was sent to the peni- 
tentiary for robbery, No. 17805, on an indictment for 
murder, was found guilty of voluntary manslaughter and 
given a four-year sentence, one year less than the 
Maximum... 

The committee made it clear that its criticism was not 
lirected so much at the existing criminal court system 
as it was at the “lack of system,” but the report com- 
mented sharply that only severe punishments and vigor- 
ous prosecution will “enhance respect for the law among 
the criminal element and make life much safer in this 
Cian 


What to Do About It? 


TEN HARD-HITTING RECOMMENDATIONS CLOSED THE REPORT 
of the Christian committee. Each of these recommenda- 
tions has a general application to the southern murder 
problem, for each touches a fault not peculiar to Rich- 
mond, but common to almost every southern city. 

First of all, the committee urged that responsible public 
authorities be made to study existing city ordinances con- 
cerning public safety, sanitation, and housing, and order 
their strict enforcement. Realizing. that construction otf 
new housing is out of the question for the duration, the 
committee’s second-best suggestion was that owners be 
forced to bring their slum properties to a “livable” con- 
dition. 

The committee recommended (Continued on page 415) 
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had requested his dismissal on the felonious A street corner in Jackson Ward, the heart of Richmond’s Negro section 
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“Seed People” 


by KATHERINE GLOVER 


| 
What’s to become of the human backwash of fascist aggression? Early in’ 
her search for answers, the author found history repeating itself in a 
shattered romance such as Longfellow once turned into epic verse to} 


move his countrymen. 


THUMBING THROUGH CASE RECORDS IN THE New YorK 
office of the International Migration Service, I came upon 
not Evangeline and Gabriel—but Stefania and Jan. There 
was a gap of well toward two centuries to reckon with, of 
course, and they were not French settlers among the mur- 
muring pines and bearded hemlocks of a wilderness later 
to be called Nova Scotia. Rather they were of the peasant 
stock of present day Poland. But in these two lives was 
epitomized, as it was in Evangeline’s and Gabriel’s, the 
drama of a tragic epoch. 

For Stefania Kowalska was one of a small group who 
fled from her native village when war came—first from 
the Russians, later from the Germans. They moved 
down through Soviet Russia, on into Iran, then into India 
under protection of the British. Stefania’s mother, too old 
to bear the hardships of the long journey, died after they 
reached there. A sister, along with others, was trans- 
ported to East Africa. But Stefania stayed on. It was the 
British officer in charge of a refugee camp at Bombay who 
heard her story and acted on it. 

Stefania was eighteen when she married Jan Kowalski. 
Their families had long been neighbors. For the brief 
hour when all the village gathered for the wedding feast 
the shadow of war that hung over Europe was forgotten. 
That was in the spring of 1939—but Jan’s parents had 
long memories. After bitter years in the last World War, 
they had gone to America and Jan had been born there. 
Now, long since returned to their homeland, they urged 
him to go back to the New World and start life afresh. 
If war came again, they knew that Poland would not 
escape. Had it not always been a bone in the teeth of 
aggressors? 

After a brief honeymoon, Jan set out. A. skilled 
mechanic, he found work in the American steel district 
and sent for his bride to follow. She was able to book 
passage for November. 

Poland was invaded in September. Between these two 
reared every obstacle that could arise—not only steel-walled 
frontiers and submarine infested oceans, but international 
restraints, shrunken shipping, and the gathering years. Yet 
through all her vicissitudes the young bride clung to her 
hopes for “reunion with Jan—pinning them on her 
American visa. And in truth it was that which prompted 
the British officer in India to write to the New York 
office of the International Migration Service asking that a 
search be made for the husband. Jan was found, but he 
had left his»Pittsburgh foundry and was in the U. S. 
Army. As communications traveled to and from New 
York and Bombay, he was shifted from one training camp 
to another. 

There is little hope of getting transportation now, but 
Stefania marks off the days of the years with unbroken 
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faith. Should she by some rare chance get to America| 
while the war is still on, it may be that Jan himself by 
that time will be nearer India than here. Like Evangeline’s: 
Gabriel she would pass him on the way. | 

Stefania is caught, like thousands of others. With her) 
American visa, she is a little more fortunate than most. 
But how will it be with them when she and Jan meet— 
if they do meet—after their long separation? What will it 
be like when once again families are reunited, refugees 
back from the free countries that harbored them and those: 
others they left behind who have been half-starved and 
harassed under the heels of the Gestapo? 


Back Waters of Exile 


As THE WAR GOES ON, SUCH FUGITIVE PEOPLE HAVE PILED UP 
like water behind a hundred dams—waiting for it to end. 
Many are the victims of a deliberate Nazi policy to break 
up and disperse families in the attempt to weaken morale 
and crush the spirit of the nations they have conquered. 
Many wait in temporary havens, separated from all ties, 
stranded and alien. With the children even their identity 
may be lost. Others are temporarily absorbed in a life of 
exile. ’ 
England, crowded little island, has lent refuge to 150,- 
000 counting the refugee children—Norwegians, Poles, 
Dutch, and French—who fled before the Axis invasion. 
India has given harbor to folk from the Balkans and the 
Near East. Among them, also, are 10,000 Polish adults. 
and children; and 40,000 Poles managed to get to Iraq, 
21,000 of whom moved or are in process of moving to 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Camps in Kenya and Tan- 
ganyika have accommodated 3,000 Greek refugees in 
transit to the Belgian Congo via Turkey and Egypt. On 
the Island of Mauritius in the Indian Ocean are 1,800 
refugees waiting to be reunited with their families; 8,000 
are in Sydney, Australia. Besides the 300,000 Jews who 
have fled from Nazi oppression since 1933 and settled in 
Palestine, large numbers of people from Poland and the 


_ Baltic states have found refuge there, 60 percent of them 


non-Jewish. 
Groups of uprooted folk are in New Zealand, the 
Dominican Republic, in Portugal, on the island of Cyprus, 
in Brazil and other South American countries, and in the 
West Indies. There are those who have been balked in 
getting to their destination only to wander from port to 
port. Some have been torpedoed, rescued and returned to 
a strange harbor, with papers lost, and the laborious 
migration to begin all over again. : 
Many of them are the “seed people” of their nations. 
almost the only ones who have not been depleted and 
weakened by hunger and oppression. When we realiz 
that in them will be much of the brain power and physica 


vigor to Carry on, we sce what is at stake in cherishing 
them as treasure trove for the years ahead—as yeast in 
their homelands or as new leaven in such pioneering as in 
three centuries has peopled the Western Hemisphere. 

There are those among us in the United States who 
forecast mass unemployment after the war. Dreading its 
complication by any fresh. waves of immigration, they 
would shut tight our gates of asylum. There are others 
who hold that we will have enough to do to work out 
our own destiny—without getting involved in any schemes 
for succor or settlement elsewhere. But whatever our 
preconceptions, we cannot leave them unchecked. There’s 
our living tradition to look beyond our noses and ask 
what sort of people these refugees are. 

What if they are kith and kin—as many of them are— 
of our own racial stocks, with bone and marrow, and free 
initiatives of the sort that have built up this country? 
Beginning with colonial days, what we call the Old 
Immigration and the New have brought to our shores 
fugitives from impoverishment and oppression, rebels 
against injustice. From.such bloodstreams have come not 
a few of our great leaders. We cannot be unmindful of 
what becomes of today’s uprooted people along all the 
roads that lead from conquest and disruption to the ends 


of the earth. 


Skeins to Be Untangled 


Ler ME TELL YOU OF ONE OF THE LEAST OF THEM—OF 
Mishel, a Syrian boy sent by missionaries to an uncle in 
the United States. Westward bound, the ship’s doctor had 
found he had trachoma and, knowing this would prevent 
his landing in the United States, had notified the uncle 
here and taken him on to Vera Cruz. But the Mexican 
authorities would not allow him to land and there was no 
one there to meet him. So Mishel was brought back across 
the Atlantic. 

A Marseilles representative of the International Migra- 
tion Service found the boy, put ashore at that port before 
it was finally closed by the war. He was sitting on the 
steps of one of the poorer hotels, with head sunk and 
shoulders hunched, refusing to eat or to speak. His money 
was almost gone and he was about to be put out on the 
street. A communication to the New York office located 
the uncle who sent money for the boy’s care and the long, 
patient medical treatment that was necessary to give him 
another chance. With the German occupation of southern 


France, the curtain fell on Mishel. 


There will be many like him among those who have 
found refuge in the Near East where the dread eye disease 
is so prevalent. Even the most hospitable countries can- 
not risk the spread of epidemics that may prove as devas- 
tating as war itself. This illustrates the self-protective, 
negative factor in migration control; but there are con- 
servative, affirmative factors also in which our experience 
can be brought to bear. ; 

Let me begin with the complex problems of reuniting 
separated families, finding lost children, tracing lost par- 
ents, helping people to cross frontiers and to find their 
way back to old homes or to establish new. 

After the last war, workers in Europe for the American 
Red Cross and for the American Relief Administration 


‘under Herbert Hoover, will remember how the sides of 
buildings became directories on which wanderers scribbled 
‘their names and addresses and left inquiries as to lost rela- 


: 


a 


tives. It was easier, then, to find people who had fled 
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from the invaded sections of France and Belgium to Paris 
or to Holland and Switzerland. It will not be so easy 
now when fragments of humanity are scattered, as we 
have seen, from the tip of Norway to the southern shores 
of Africa, from the Near to the Far East. Clearing houses 
must be set up where lists will be established, and rem- 
nants of families can register. Child caring institutions 
‘ust be searched. In the hospitals every scrap of news 
must be hoarded; messages gathered from the lips of the 
dying. These will concern the little anonymous people 
like Stefania and Mishel who shape no international 
policies; but theirs is the cause for which we fight that all 
of us may live again under freedom. 

The International Migration Service itself grew up as 
an answer to the plight of individuals caught after World 
War I. Initiation, personnel, and backing from the United 
States have been strong elements in its development. It 
was instituted by the World Young Women’s Christian 
Association (which sprang from the American move- 
ment), and dealt with the tragic situations in which 
women migrants found themselves. As the work spread 
from one country to another, and dealt with people re- 
gardless of faith or sex, the IMS was set up as a separate 
agency in 1924, neutral and non-sectarian. Geneva was 
made international headquarters, and branches established 
in France (Paris, Lyons, Marseilles), Germany, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, and the United States. George 
L. Warren, the international secretary, now is on 
loan as secretary of the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Political Refugees. During the present war, 
branches have been opened in Algiers and Casablanca. 
The IMS cooperates with associated agencies in Norway, 
Sweden, Lithuania, Hungary, Rumania, Croatia, Italy, 
Brazil. There are correspondent organizations in twenty- 
four other countries. From the first it has collaborated 
closely with other agencies, such as the International Red 
Cross, the World YWCA, YMCA, and with bureaus of 
the League of Nations and the International Labour 
Office. 

The IMS works without blueprints. Every case presents 
a new problem and it recognizes few as insurmountable. 
Trails may lead into remote recesses of the Carpathian 
mountains. A search starting in San Francisco may end 
in Vladivostok or in Cairo. Branches in the different 
countries are independent, but unite through an interna- 
tional committee where each is represented by two mem- 
bers. Workers speak the language of a country and know 
the ways of its people. Sometimes the worker makes his 
contact through the priest—or the schoolmaster, or as in 
small French villages, the mayor. 

To illustrate its peacetime activities, take the case of a 
boy who had been sent to relatives in Greece after his 
father’s death in the United States. Later, relatives in 
America heard he was being mistreated and raised money 
for his return here. The IMS worker of the Greek branch 
set out on a day’s trip by train with no more definite clue 
than a letter to a man whose postal address was a cafe in 
a remote village. The man was found and agreed to send 
the boy to the village. This he did, but the boy arrived 
without the necessary documents because there was no 
money to pay for the stamps to legalize them. Another 
long day’s travel was necessary to reach the village where 
the documents could be secured. 

Sometimes the trail crosses several national boundaries. 
One family group that sought advice and help from the 
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New York office had seven members under five different 
governments. The mother and one son were still in 
Germany, two small boys were in foster homes in this 
country, one son was in occupied France, and a daughter 
in what was then unoccupied France. And the father, 
when last heard from, was in Shanghai. 

In one year the New York office rendered services to 
2,440 families involving the welfare of over 13,000 in- 
dividuals. Over 800 individuals and American social 
agencies shared in its operations. 

With the widespread persecution of Jews, Catholics, 
Protestants, democrats in western Europe, the skeins of 
social life became torn and tangled as never before. The 
League of Nations set up a central body with James G. 
McDonald, then head of the Foreign Policy Association, 
as high commissioner. His report, on resigning that 
office, was a scathing indictment of Nazi excesses and 
a challenge to the practical good will of the world. 
A conference was held at Evian in 1938, but action 
dragged. War came, and last May Great Britain and the 
United States made a fresh start by calling a conference on 
refugees in Bermuda. Not much has come of it to date. 
For one thing, the nature of the fascist governments has 
blocked any large scale exchange or repatriation of exiles. 
But once the sluice gates are opened, machinery and pro- 
grams must be in readiness. Government agencies have 
been set up to function along with and after the armies of 
occupation. Staffs have been in training in this country, 
in England, in Sweden and Switzerland. Yet public 
agencies, however well manned or equipped, will need the 
cooperation of private organizations in solving intricate 
problems of human misfortune. Their workers of widely 
varied gifts and training must come into play. This is 
true not alone of the International Migration Service. The 
American Friends Service Committee has always been 
among the first to move in, in time of distress and 
danger; the Red Cross, American and International, the 
American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee and the 
refugee organizations in Britain and the United States 
have long experience to build on. 


From Individual to Mass Need 


Tue CALL Is TO THE HEART, THE RESOURCES, THE TRAINED 
services of the United Nations; and that on a scale hitherto 
unapproached. The refugees around the rim of the war 
are themselves only a fragment of the grim totals of dis- 
placed persons which give excruciating urgency to the 
call. 

In occupied Europe alone, there are an estimated 16,000, 
000 of these in addition to the millions taken to Germany 
for forced labor, and those in prisons and concentration 
camps. There are countless Russians scattered and made 
homeless by the Nazi invasion along the whole belt from 
the Black to the Caspian Sea. Of Poles, 1,200,000 were 
driven from western to eastern Poland. (How many were 
sent to Siberia after the Soviet occupation no one knows.) 
We have yet to know the final grueling toll among the 
3,000,000 Polish Jews herded into the ghettos of Warsaw, 
Lubin, Lwow. Two hundred and fifty thousand lost and 
homeless children are said to be wandering in Yugoslavia 


and countless more in other invaded countries. And the | 


curtain has’still to be lifted on Norway, Denmark, France, 
and the Low Countries. 

When migration of the fugitives begins, it will be on a 
scale such as history has never known. Beside it the 
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Biblical flight from Egypt was a mere trickle. Yet a 
month will come to them as it did to the Israelites which} 
will be the “beginning of months,” when the hand of 
Pharaoh will loose its grip and they will seek to return} 
to homes now held in bondage. That month has come} 
this fall in Italy and the Ukraine. Across the chaos and | 
the suffering even now rings a voice as of the Lord to} 
Nazi oppressors to the north: “Let my people gol” 

No one Moses will be able to lead these people. Every-| 
where, following the peace, they will be straining to return | 
to their homes and will be beset with difficulties of trans- | 
portation, of passports, of international agreements. The | 
great majority will want to return to their own countries; | 
but war, persecution, disruption of whole schemes of life | 
make it altogether clear that for others new places of settle- 
ment must be found.* Meanwhile uprooted people cut 
off from old homes or shut out of new are likely to 
provide much tinder for unrest. We have learned through 
bitter experience since the last war how peace which is not 
written in men’s hearts proves invalid. 


Rehearsal in North Africa 


How WILL THE PROBLEM BE ATTACKED? In Norru Africa, | 
there has been rehearsal on a moderate scale of what may 
be confronted over great areas now held by the Axis.t 
Methods and techniques have been tested out there, 
variants of them under AMG in Sicily and now in Italy. 
Meanwhile a draft agreement for a United National Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration had been adopted 
in principle by Great Britain, the United States, Russia, 
and China, and submitted to thirty-nine other nations. 
This declares that on the liberation of any area, the 
population— 


. . shall receive aid and relief from their sufferings, food, 
clothing and shelter, aid in the prevention of pestilence and 
in the recovery ofthe health of the people, and preparation 
and arrangements shall be made for the return of the prison- 
ers and exiles to their homes, for the resumption of agricul- 
tural and industrial production and the restoration of essential 
services, to the end that peoples once freed may be preserved 
and restored to health and strength for the tasks and op-— 
portunities of building anew. ; 


Some 5,700 individuals were held in concentration 
camps in Algeria and Morocco when the African colonies 
fell to the Allies. Large numbers of the prisoners were 
Spanish Republicans who had fled from the Franco 
regime. In addition there were many civilian refugees 
from the Axis-dominated countries who had not been in- 
terned. As steps toward liberation and rehabilitation, first 
came official scrutiny and sorting by the military author- 
ities through a Joint Commission for Political Prisoners — 
and Refugees, made up of army representatives, United 
States and British Consuls General, and the French High 
Command. F 

Some of the released prisoners could at once be re- 
patriated, others had to await the freeing of their countries 
from the Nazis. While waiting, work must be found fo 
them. Many joined the British Pioneer Corps which serve 
the British Army and the civilian labor battalion attach 
to the U. S. Army. For those (Continued on page 410) 


*See “Can Europe’s Refugees Find N. ES ini adsel 
in Foreign Policy yates Nagai 1? ee hy intro ee 
+For a close-up see “OFRRO in North Africa,” Fred Hoehler 
Peed Graphic for September; and for a weonuatd ee = ee Treat 
» by Herbert H. man, di : Hay i i : 
Rehabilitation Operations, Survey cee. Ha nee oil eee 4 


Community Endowment 


by FRANK D. LOOMIS 


Chests and councils of scial agencies are American inventions to do more 
than raise money. Their budget committees are charged not only with 
conserving current contributions but with planning their use for the com- 
munity as a whole. What counterparts have we devised in handling be- 
quests and endowments?—by the secretary of the Chicago Community 


Trust. 


LaTE IN LIFE, MANY PEOPLE REALIZE THAT THEY HAVE AN 
estate to dispose of and few or no relatives with just 
claims upon it. Nonetheless they may be completely at a 
loss as to where or how to bequeath it to some good 
purpose. And this notwithstanding the vast number of 
excellent and praiseworthy educational, religious or phi- 
lanthropic agencies in America, from those in large cities 
down to small villages, whose reports are freely, even 


eagerly published to invite inspection. 


Some there are who give years of careful study to the 
problem of wisely disposing of their estates. People who 
themselves have had experience in welfare work are more 
likely to have ideas of their own. Others, having business 
wisdom but little knowledge of philanthropy or educa- 
tion, go to a banker or a lawyer for advice. If he suggests 
some organization with which he is familiar, they may 
act on his recommendation. If this is of the conventional 
or conservative type, already amply financed, neither he 
nor they car be blamed too much for putting still more 
money into it. Human nature loves to follow well beaten 
paths, and do what others have done. s 

Now and then we find individuals who are determined 
to make their own choice. They pick up advice in curious 
ways. One hears occasionally of vast sums given on the 
spur of the moment to some mere stranger who presents 
a plausible and pathetic tale of a worthy institution far 
away where little children are taught the true faith, 


where young people are started in the straight and narrow 
way, where old people are honored and obeyed. But let 


us look about us nearer home: 


Two Chicagoans, each with large real estate holdings, who 


‘died a few years ago, provided for large bequests to establish 


. 
j 
} 
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memorial homes for aged people. The depression and other 
complications have created uncertainties from which these 
estates have not yet emerged. Nonetheless in one case, or both, 
bequests may ultimately be realized having little relation to 
need. 


A woman, on excellent advice, set up a large trust to be 
used after her death for esthetic and cultural purposes. Trus- 
tees were appointed with discretionary power to carry out 
her general wishes. Then, as she lived on, she began to take 
matters into her own hands, consulting with artists and 
architects who submitted drawings of monuments and land- 
aping which they later said she approved. After her death 
arrassing: claims were presented, and expensive litigation 


One man, some years ago, having an estate of six or seven 
million dollars, was chiefly concerned with what he would 
not do. He would not give any of his money to distant rela- 
tives. He would not place it in trust with any bank because 
the bank would charge a fee. He would not consult any 
lawyer for fear the lawyer would send a bill. He would not 
give the money to any established institution since he objected 
to overhead expenses of every kind. Finally in desperation, 
being about to die, he drew a will giving his estate in trust 
to three personal friends for educational purposes. After his 
death the distant relatives flocked in, defeating the loosely 
drawn testament and carrying off the money. 


Capital Intake 


Ir WILL MAKE FOR CLARITY, NO LESS THAN POINT THE MORALS 
that adorn these tales, to bear in mind that charitable 
capital can be accumulated in four chief ways: 


1. By gifts and bequests for institutional grounds, build- 
ings and equipment (plant). These may come, singly from 
large estates, or they may be obtained as the result of cam- 
paigns for gifts, large and small. 


2. By endowment gifts or bequests. True endowments are 
“impressed with a trust” and are usually limited by the donor 
as to use of the principal, at least. The use of income may also 
be limited to certain purposes specified in the trust instru- 
ment—to the maintenance of a professorship, for example, or 
that of a building, to the purchase of coal, milk or ice for 
poor families, or the purchase of shoes for children in an 
orphanage. Such an endowment is known as restricted. 


3. By outright capital gifts or bequests to the institution 
itself, without limitation or restriction of any kind except as 
implied within the charter of the institution. Such gifts may 
be used at the discretion of the trustees; should be acoounted 
for in the agency’s general fund and employed, principal or 
income, as needed. Some institutions, however, transfer such 
a bequest, regardless of size, immediately to their general 
endowment fund, thereby placing upon it a restriction as to 
the use of the principal which is not necessary and which the 
testator did not himself require. 


4, By setting aside portions of current income of the in- 
stitution itself. This is done by withholding in part current 
contributions, earnings or the income of endowments and 
adding them to principal. Except for the payment of debts, 
when no other capital is available for this purpose, resort to 
such practices is generally regarded as unethical. They are 
not countenanced by community chests. The Chicago Associ- 


ation of Commerce, in its statement of policies controlling 


the endorsement of charities, says: “The pyramiding of en- 
dowments or the continuous raising of more money than is 


needed will not be encouraged. The agency must make rea- 
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GRANTHAM GRAPHICS 


Eleven community trusts have capital resources of $1,000,000 or 
more. Of these, three have $2,000,000 or $3,000,000; four, over 
$5,000,000; and of these last, two, Chicago and New York, ex- 
ceed $10,000,000. 


sonable current use of its current income for the purposes 
for which it was given.” 


There has been much public objection to this last type of 
accumulation, yet it continues here and there. Some trus- 
tees seem inspired with zeal to place their agency in their 
own time far beyond the need of further contributions 
for all time to come. Some seem over-cautious, hedging 
against every possible future contingency; some, ambitious 
to be directors of a rich charity. 

A remedy for such occasional practices might be found 
in a requirement that institutions claiming tax exemption 
(except for the limited real estate which they openly and 
exclusively use for their religious or charitable purposes) 
be required to file with the secretary of state an annual 
condensed report showing major sources of current in- 
come and expense and major sources of capital gain and 
loss—these to be available for inspection by properly in- 
terested and responsible parties. Copyright privileges 
might be retained or safeguarded. 

These are negative restraints. The need runs even more 
for affirmative solutions: 


Thus a Chicago donor who died recently left a $200,000 
bequest, the income of which was to be used: one half to 
care for blind people in some well managed home for the 
blind; and one half to care for old people in some well man- 
aged home for the aged. But there was an additional pro- 
vision giving the responsibility for administration to the Chi- 
cago Community Trust. This provided that whenever in its 
opinion the need for these charities should cease, the money 
should be»used for general charitable purposes. That was a 
saving feature, for the need had ceased long before this be- 
quest became available. There is in Chicago no well managed 
home for the blind. There is a poorly managed state insti- 
tution. The blind do not want to live in homes for the blind; 
they want to live with people who can see. And as for homes 
for the aged, my earlier article made clear that such well 
managed homes are already well financed*. . 

Exercising the discretion provided in the will, the Trust 
will continue the fund in the donor’s name and will carry 


*See “After a Century of Charity in Chicago,” by Mr. Loomis i 
Survey Graphic for August 1943. ; ers 
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out her essential wishes to aid the blind and the aged, but in) 


other and more opportune ways. | 


The Genesis of the Community Trust 


THE IDEA OF A COMMUNITY TRUST FOR CHARITABLE PUR} 
poses was first conceived by the late Frederick H. Gofl 
of Cleveland, Ohio. In his experience as president of the! 
Cleveland Trust Company, he had observed numerous‘ 
instances of capital funds, intended for charitable use,| 
which went astray. These uses failed to materialize or| 
were defeated because of uncertainty. Funds would bel 
wasted or misspent on impractical ventures. Or they| 
would go to institutions, good at the time the wills were; 
drafted, which later ceased to be needed or had gone to! 
sleep so far on endowments that there was no assurance| 
that the ends the donors hoped for would be accom-| 
plished in good faith and intelligence. | 

After Judge Goff took counsel with other experienced | 
people, his idea shaped up in a resolution and general. 
trust agreement adopted by the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany in January 1914. This created the Cleveland Found- 
ation, its aims described by Mr. Goff as follows: 


To receive and to safeguard donations in trust under 
supervision and regulations imposed by state legislation; to 
employ the principal or income, or both, for educational and 
charitable purposes in a broader and more useful manner 
in future years than it is now possible to anticipate; to pro- 
vide for specific needs stipulated by the donor; to insure 
the perpetuity of principal when that is desired; to lessen 
preventable errors of judgment in the disposal of principal 
and income; to guard against unwise use of income and 
principal by beneficiaries; and by a union of available funds 
to promote the civic, moral and mental welfare of the people 
in the widest, wisest, most economical, and most efficient 
manner. ; 


The plan of organization and operation, as adopted, rec- 
ognized two distinct functions in the administration of 
charitable trusts: 


1. Careful investment and management of the capital funds. 
This responsibility was placed wisely with the banks or trust 
companies which might adopt the resolution and be chosen 
by the various donors or testators as the trustees of their 
individual capital funds. 

2. Careful appropriation and supervision of the charitable 
use of these funds. The second responsibility was placed, 
wisely also—and in this was the genius of the plan—with a 
small committee of citizens, non-partisan and non-political in 
character, broadly representative of the community, familiar 
with charitable and civic work, to be appointed successively, 
one or two each year for terms usually of five years, by the 
judge of the Probate Court, by the judge of the United States 
District Court, by the mayor of the city, by the presidents of: 
universities or of leading civic bodies and by the presidents 
or boards of directors of the member banks and trust com- 
panies.* 4 


x 


Since 1914, following Cleveland’s example, community 
trusts have been set up under formal resolutions in more 
than seventy-five cities in the United States and Canada. 
Capital gifts of more than $56,000,000 have been re- 


*The method of appointment has been adapted in diff iti 
meet local needs. A popular plan provides tice amie Stes cae th 
appointed by public officials, three by officers of educational, social 


civic bodies, and three b cers of the leadi i 
oie meps ore 'y e leading local banks having st 
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ceived. .Eleven community trusts have each received gifts 
in excess of $1,000,000; four (New York, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, and Boston) in excess of $5,000,000. Forty-eight com- 
munity trusts are now making periodic disbursements of 
mcome or capital; these amounted to $1,725,095 in 1942, 

Capital funds are received by outright gift or bequest 
to the general fund of the community trust, or to in- 
dividual funds in trust for the benefit of one or more 
institutions specifically designated, or for some special 
purpose, or for general charitable purposes selected from 
time to time at the discretion of a distributing committee. 
The givers or founders of funds have, therefore, in the 
community trust, almost unlimited range of choice in 
selecting the institutions or philanthropic purposes which 
most strongly appeal to them. They have the assurance 
that the community trust will serve their interests and 
endeavor to carry out their particular wishes insofar as 
these may continue to prove practical and useful, but al- 
ways with the reservation that distribution may be modi- 
fied or changed as changing conditions may require. Each 
fund is maintained as a separate trust and distributions 
are made in the name of the founder. 

In its stewardship, the community trust serves the com- 
munity also. That is its long run object. It collects, con- 
serves, and applies money for welfare purposes much of 
which might otherwise go to waste. A cardinal principle 
of its being is that income of endowment funds, its own 
or that of any institution to which it contributes, shall be 

earnestly, aggressively, and effectively used. Capital also 
“may be distributed insofar as the terms of any fund may 
permit—for buildings or equipment, or to pay off in- 
_debtedness, or for some needed expansion of service. Such 
gifts are usually on a matching basis, the community trust 
providing only a fraction of the amount needed on con- 
dition that new money be obtained from other sources. 

No ardent believer in the community trust principle 

assumes that it will become the sole collector and ad- 
ministrator of endowment funds in any community. 
Established. agencies or new projects with programs per- 
manent in character need direct endowments and capital 
gifts for purposes of credit, stability, and security. These, 
also, are encouraged by the community trust. But there 
are other services, popular and urgent, whose programs 
may be temporary but of great importance. 


‘ 


The Lifetime of Endowments 


WILL ENDOWMENTs CEASE? NoT sO LONG AS PRIVATE CAPITAL 
is accumulated and charity springs in the human heart. 
The traditions of twenty-three hundred years and more 
proclaim their value. Endowment is an accumulation; 
so is capital; so is civilization. The experience of the ages 
would seem to indicate that they rise and fall together. 
There are those, however, who believe that capital gifts 
to any institution should constantly be in process of being 
used up. They do not believe in continuing endowments. 
The flow of fresh gifts from year to year, or over a rela- 
tively short period of years should, they hold, be sufficient 
to provide for reserves against continuing obligations or 
for any special emergencies. 
The late Julius Rosenwald of Chicago was a leading 
exponent of this policy. When, in 1928, he turned over to 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund additional shares of Sears, 
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Roebuck & Company stock, bringing the total assets of 
the fund to above $20,000,000, he dramatically underscored 


his conviction by stipulating that the entire sum be ex- 
pended within twenty-five years. 


My experience is [he wrote] that trustees controlling large 
funds are not only desirous of conserving principal but often 
avor adding to it from surplus income. I am not in sympathy 
with this policy of perpetuating endowments and believe 
that more good can be accomplished by expending funds as 
trustees find opportunity for constructive work than by stor- 
ing up large sums of money for long periods of time. 


MANY AGREED WITH HIS UNDERLYING PRINCIPLE; BUT THE 
idea that both capital and income must be expended by 
a fixed date raised much controversy. Presidents ot col- 
leges and administrators of institutions having tixed obli- 
gations and no fixed source of income, maintained that 
such a policy arbitrarily applied would make continuity 
of service and growth impossible. Persons responsible for 
raising money to keep such institutions going declared 
that capital gifts would be few if the prospective donors 
felt they might be easily or quickly dissipated for ordinary 
running expenses. That was not the way they acquired 
their capital, they protested; that was not the way they 
themselves had used it. 

As I gauge it, the consensus of opinion after years of 
debate—and especially after what has happened to our 
economy since 1928—is that the policy of required ex- 
penditure of charitable capital in a limited time is too 
extreme. To my mind, Mr. Rosenwald applied the policy 
without qualification in his own case in order to drama- 
tize his belief that endowments should be used and not 
hoarded, that endowments exist not for themselves but 
for the greatest good they can do. 

That emphasis, that dramatization was wholesome. It 
has had good results. Of charitable foundations which 
reported on this point in 1940 to “American Foundations 
and Their Fields” (an annual review published by Ray- 
mond Rich Associates, New York), a majority—67 against 
52—stated that distributions from capital are permitted. 
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Fee ae eee ineed funds, exceeds $55,000,000. ‘This total, 


five-year span. 
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Community trusts are reporung many gifts and bequests 
in which such distributions are authorized. In the larger 
gifts there is usually a limitation that not more than 5 or 
10 percent of the capital may be distributed in any one 
year. Officers today of the very institutions whose officers 
of fifteen years ago opposed the Rosenwald fixed require- 
ment now favor optional distribution. 

In our community trusts we have all had the experience 
of discussing the matter with prospective donors who at 
first favored the principle in general and seemed inclined 
to adopt it, but who later returned to say they had con- 
sidered the matter, the husband and wife together pos- 
sibly, and had decided they wanted to make their gift in 
perpetuity. Their wish is understandable. It is respected. 

Nonetheless, everybody knows that perpetuity is only 
a relative term. Nothing is eternal in the field of capital 
investments. No trust is known to have lived more than 
a few hundred years. Perpetuity means that we want to 
get as much good out of our gifts as possible, for as long 


a time as possible. That seems an extension of our own 
lives. 

But at law, a trust for the benefit of designated indi- 
viduals is, in contrast, subject to a rule against perpetuities. 
Such a trust may be continued only during the lifetime 
of a life in being when the trust is established, and for 
twenty-one years thereafter. Thus a trust may be estab- 
lished for benefit of a mere infant, even for one not yet 
born, and may actually continue not only throughout his 
long lifetime, but for a grandchild or even a great grand- 
child until he becomes of age. The legal span up, the trust 
must terminate and the principal be distributed—perhaps 
given outright- to the grandchild or great grandchild. 
Under most favorable ‘circumstances, the limit can rarely 
be more than a hundred years. 


Beginning with the Cleveland Foundation in 1914, communi 
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SPREAD OF THE COMMUNITY TRUST MOVEMENT 


: a : i js A : trusts umber 77 in tinentalmUlnitealsrn ere 
in Hawaii and two in neighboring Canada, making 80 in all ae tapas continental United States. There ‘is 
é all, Eight have taken root on the Pacific Coast; 13 i South; 22 i 
_ Great Lakes Ls in; and 34 in the Atlantic States north of ans Pitotael care! “- the 3 oe a 


A charitable trust is for the benefit of indefinite indi} 
viduals and is exempt from this rule against perpetuities4 
Hence, it may continue indefinitely. But the founder who} 
sets it up is a definite individual. Is not a hundred years} 
long enough to concede to his special limitations ? 

If the law against perpetuities were made uniform for 
all concerned, a fund given in trust for endowment pur- 
poses would not at the end of a hundred years cease to, 
exist, nor would the donor’s name be stricken from the} 
scrolls of the institution he gave it to. Merely the trust 
limitations would be removed. The capital would revert; 
to the general funds of the institution, thereafter to be 
used, principal or income as needed, wholly in the discre- 
tion of its trustees. 

And as a by-product, we would eliminate the multi- 
plicity of special trusts and special funds for limited pur- 
poses which sometimes circumscribe and hamper the ad- 
ministration of our older institutions—with over-endow- 
ment of specialties, sorne of them moribund, and not 
enough for essential purposes. The usefulness and re- 
siliency of the funds would be enhanced in meeting new 
situations in new times. 

Through it all, a good philanthropic endowment must 
not only be reasonably protected from waste and abuse; 
it must actually serve current social needs; its admin- 
istration must meet with the approval of sound public 
opinion. So conceived, so administered, it may truly pro- 
mote the public welfare over the years through the ad-_ 
vancement of knowledge, the expansion of education, the | 
kindly ministry of charity, the inspiration of music, art” 
and religion, the encouragement of social advance. - 

But however initiated, wherever held, for whatever 
purpose, such an endowment must itself be adaptable to 


changing conditions to be a living force. 
; 
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LETTERS AND LIFE 


The Gifts of Mr. Swing 


by LEON WHIPPLE 


PREVIEW OF HISTORY, by Raymond Gram Swing. Doubl 
282 pp. Price $2, postpaid by Survey Associates, Tee i 


TT a 9 + 
Goop EVENING —AND RayMoND GRAM SWING IS AGAIN 


illuminating the news of the world with the knowledge, 


wisdom, and idealism that have made him a guide to sound 
thinking and right feeling for millions of people. Of the 
guild of radio commentators who have become principal con- 
tributors to our remarkable age of global awareness, he ranks 
first as a social interpreter of public affairs. Now in “Preview 
of History” he risks printing about one quarter of his broad- 
casts from Pearl Harbor to Tunisian victory. His work stands 
the test. The book is no dull chronology, but an absorbing 
panorama of the campaigns, programs, meetings, anni- 
versaries, tragedies, forces, that Mr. Swing believes will be 
the materials of history. You will find the play.of an in- 
formed mind over the news vastly exciting, and you will 
welcome the restoration to memory of the great moments 
we have lived through, and partly forgotten as crisis piled 
on crisis. 

Of the art and duty of the radio commentator we learn 


much, although we cannot rest a total judgment of Mr.: 
Swing’s achievement on exhibits chosen by him for historical’ 


significance. His great gift is as an Interpreter. He does not 
depend on gossip-mongering or “secret sources” or on 
critiques of strategy or on oracular prophecy. Yet he is a 
prophet because he projects the curves of social forces into 
the future. Thus he foresaw long ago the dangers of Rus- 
sia’s boundary ambitions. On April 6, 1942 again, he said: 
“If by the fall of 1942, there is still a Russian front, Germany 
will have lost the war.” Present omens justify his words. 

Mr. Swing is a great commentator because to news-texts 
chosen for significance, not momentary drama, he applies the 
principles of politics, international relations, and social 
progress. His rich background, stored from years of reporting 
on Europe, and refreshed by daily arduous study, enables him 
to explain the rank and genesis of the event, align forces, 
define issues, ask the right questions, and draw sound con- 
clusions. Then he labors anew to present his interpretation 
in simple words and ordered exposition. His style is not 
colorful, though often suffused with deep emotion, or touched 
with the irony that resides in history itself. Finally, all his 
endeavor rests on the lofty spirit of the man. It is revealed 
in his high seriousness, in his ideals of democracy, in an un- 
swerving faith in final victory for the United Nations that 
has served this nation well. ai 

These judgments of a social philosopher on the decisive 
events, and on the forces at work, do offer us a preview of 
current history that can guide action. Mr. Swing has no 
design to anticipate the future historian: he is too keenly 
aware of the unknown and unpredictable. He warns us: 
“We must constantly remind ourselves that we know very 
little. . . . Without facts we are not entitled to judgments. 
We have only opinions, hopes, and prejudices.” Mr. Swing 
transcends these limitations. His very comments on our 
ignorances will help the historian interpret our deeds by 
what we really knew. And his admirable reviews of events, 
on anniversaries or on New Year’s day, will reveal what a 
help he has been toward a-contemporary historical perspective. 
No review can cover the range of these broadcasts. We 
note’highlights. Read his plea for the preservation of liberal 

ucation, his explanation of Lend-Lease to people per- 
ed by rationing, his study of food in terms of nutrition, 


and. you recall that Mr. Swing is a teacher of the people. 
Here is priceless education for morale. Likewise priceless are 
his psychographs of Hitler from his speeches. With grim 
lamor, he displays the decline of Der Fuhrer, and the effects 
on the German people. His picture of Churchill at the White 
House Christmas tree, and of King Haakon are warm and 
human. 

We wish Mr. Swing would bring more people on_ his 
world stage. His thinking on principles and nations as units 
sometimes moves into pretty remote and impersonal realms. 
People are the interpreters of events for most of us; and na- 
tions at bottom are struggling, hoping, suffering folks. Mr. 
Swing has a deep human sympathy that urges him to seek 
the underlying causes of our troubles, and offer possible ways 
out. Yet his influence might be enlarged and his style en- 
riched by more frequent studies of leaders and folks. Thus 
the plain man might better understand his own role in the 
daily drama. 

The broadcasts are supplemented by an essay on “Realities 
of a Power Peace,” and his addresses to college audiences. His 
views on the postwar world are not unfamiliar, but are 
deeply significant as the conclusions of a student who follows 
daily trends with painstaking care. The peace will rest on the 
civilized use of power by the United States, Britain, Russia, 
China, through a world organization, with regional divisions. 
On their self-denying wisdom smaller nations must depend 
for justice and freedom. The first tests: Can Britain and the 
United States reach a working agreement? What will happen 
to Germany? These ideas are found, too, in the addresses: 
we lost peace because we hated war. Now we must enforce 
peace, and he challenges young people to serve the continuing 
adventure of democracy, building even on their doubts. On 
the future of democracy Mr. Swing rests his faith. 

Of that faith the broadcasts offer daily testimony. It 1s 
based on a wise realism, and buttressed by his devotion to 
moral standards., His grave voice brings understanding and 
courage, and builds up the morale of our people. These are 
great services. 


Out of Japan 

TOR RECORD, by Otto D. Tolischus. Reynal & Hitchcock. 462 pp. 
rice $3. 

IN PEACE JAPAN BREEDS WAR, by Gustav Eckstein. Harper. 326 


pp. Price $2.50. 4 
Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


“Toxyo RecorD” Is, FOR THE MOST PART, A FACTUAL, REALISTIC 
journalist’s account focused from the year 1941, when Mr. 
Tolischus was in Japan as correspondent for The New York 
Times. The material falls into three parts: a chronological 
record of domestic and international politics; an analysis of 
Japanese character based on a study of Shinto which includes 
the retelling of some of the ancient Japanese myths, and the 
reprinting in an appendix of two examples of “modern” 
Japanese mythology; and an occasional personal-experience 
narrative, notably the author’s six months’ imprisonment, with 
torture, his confinement in a concentration camp, and his 
journey home on an exchange ship. Re 

The emphasis is on politics. His special contribution is the 
light he throws on the situation in Japan in the year that led 
up to Pearl Harbor. By including comments from the Japan- 
ese press, and civilian and military statesmen, and by filling 
in the background of international politics, history, and per- 
sonalities, he builds up a vivid picture of a nation dealing 
with a critical situation at home and abroad. He shows the 
effect in Japan of such matters as the German attack on Rus- 
sia, and the gradually tightening economic sanctions imposed 
by America and the British Empire; he discusses the com- 
plicated domestic political structure; he provides statistics that 


illuminate Japan’s vulnerable economic position; he gives 
thumbnail sketches of current leaders, Prince Konoye, Mat- 
suoka, and Premier General Tojo. 

The volume is as interesting as a newspaper, which it 
greatly resembles. Though it is impossible in brief space to 
discuss its facts or its conclusions, it is possible to suggest 
two weaknesses. In the domestic scene Mr. Tolischus fails to 
take sufficiently into account the fact that the economy of 
Japan is made up of two entirely different sorts of civilization, 
so that he can say that the government—as a war measure— 
restricted production of “consumption goods” when he means 
“export goods.” This is an important distinction since it 1s 
the special restricted economy of the vast majority of the 
Japanese that has made it possible for the Great Power Japan 
to afford its industrial and war machines. In the field of 
international relations he accepts the inevitability of Pearl 
Harbor, and in so doing overemphasizes the aggressive nature 
of Japanese character and their “historic urge” to “world 
domination,” and minimizes the problems of imperialist ex- 
pansion that have been general throughout the world as the 
result of increasingly severe competition for resources and 
markets among industrialized and semi-industrialized nations. 
He wholly overlooks the direct part played in Japan’s spec- 
tacular rise by Western powers who encouraged Japan’s 
aggression as a pawn in their own imperialist policies. How- 
ever, one may differ with Mr. Tolischus’ interpretations and 
conclusions and still find the volume of great usefulness. 

‘“In Peace Japan Breeds War” is a misleading title for a 
compilation of light impressionistic glimpses of Japanese life 
and history. Dr. Eckstein bases his personal record on a first 
trip to Japan in 1924 and on later trips while he was getting 
material for a biography of the Japanese scientist Noguchi. 
His incidents include a day with a fisherman, his experience 
with a Japanese family while they dismantle their houses to 
weather a flood, a visit to a public bath. His national events 
deal with the beginnings of “modern” Japan—the coming of 
Perry, the Battle of Kagoshima; the leaders who interest him 
are the leaders of this period—Saigo, Marquis, Ito, Yamagata. 
He includes brief comments on assassination, the Emperor, 

- geisha, religion, hara-kiri, and occasional character sketches of 
people he met. 
Towanda, Pa. 


A Philosophy of Town-Building 


THE CITY: Its Growru, Irs Decay, Its Future, by Eliel Saarinen. 
Peabo Publishing Corp. 380 pp. Price $3.50, postpaid by Survey Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 


HELEN Mears 


THIS BOOK SUMS UP MOST OF THE CURRENT THINKING ABOUT 
cities and city re-planning. As Realtor Nelson says, “While 
much of it is philosophical, it is also practical,’—that is, it 
does not outrage conservative thinking even in real estate 
circles. It should, but I am afraid does not, outrage con- 
servative thinking in planning circles. For the first section 
shows the failure of the nineteenth century and contemporary 
architect to perform his part, and the last section shows u 
the so-called “city planners.” r 

The disquisition on the medieval city is admirable, and 
brings into focus the neglected—in this country—work of 
Camillo Sitte, with its emphasis on the form of exterior space 
and the correlation of buildings. Neglect of this ancient basis 
of civic design has produced Foley Square, for instance— 
probably the most regurgitative agglomeration of unrelated 
structures existing anywhere in the world, nearly every one 
costing millions of good public money. 

“It is, however, the future that concerns us most in our un- 
happy present. Decentralization is inevitable, or perhaps 
dispersion is the better word, and Mr. Saarinen makes evident 
the reason why, and sets forth a method of controlling the 
process, which he calls “organic decentralization.” Presumably 
this is the “practical” portion of the book. I prefer the 
philosophical, for a philosophy of town-building is something 
we sorely need. Given a philosophy, an objective, something 
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the people as a whole desire to see brought into being, then § 
the technicians — architects, lawyers, engineers, fiscal ac- } 
countants—can make it a reality. So far our town planning } 
has been limited to traffic and the economics of land values. § 
It is a sign of progress that “The City” has not been re- } 
ceived with either neglect or derision, as it would have been 
when Mr. Saarinen first came to this country after the Tribune } 
Tower Competition. It is too bad that it is not written more | 
concisely and incisively; it is repetitious and difficult. Never- } 
theless, it should be read and pondered. The architects and | 
town-planners, most of all, can learn much from it and, as | 
Henry Wright used to say, so can bankers, builders, and 
babies. | 
New York Henry C. CHURCHILL 
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The Church Front Holds 


WHAT IS THE CHURCH DOING? by Henry Pitney Van Dusen. Scrib- 
ner. 194 pp. Price $1, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

Dr. Van DusEN, WHO IS. PROFESSOR OF SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY 
at Union Theological Seminary, here gives a vivid picture 
of the way the Christian churches and missions have carried 
on under the impact of the war. In Axis-dominated countries 
the churches have become in effect “churches in captivity.” 
As such, they have, both Protestant and Catholic, written a 
new chapter in spiritual resistance to tyranny. For over a 
year, Norwegian church leaders prevented Quisling’s appoint-» 
ment as chancellor. “The Christian Front,” his newspaper de-- — 
clared, ”is the hardest to conquer.” The stand of the Catholics, — 
says Dr. Van Dusen, “has been more united and certainly | 
no less determined and effective than that of Protestants. In- 

deed, increasingly, the policies and protests of the twa groups 

have moyed on parallel lines and, in recent months, even in 
direct collaboration.” 

An impressive fact here comes to light regarding the: 
vitality of the “younger churches,” those more recently estab-. 
lished institutions which have graduated from the stage of. 
mission enterprises into autonomous communions. Although. 
small in numbers, weak. in resources, and in alien surround-— 
ings, these nascent churches embody the spirit and zeal of 
primitive Christianity. They prosper under oppression and 
persecution. Likewise the “orphan missions,” cut off from . 
their bases of support because of the war, have demonstrated 
a vigor and tenacity amazing to contemplate. 

It is an impressive fact that at the very time when the world — 
is fragmentized politically and great nations are locked in a~ 
life-and-death struggle, the World Council of Churches.should — 
come into being. In recent years we have witnessed;: says . 
Dr. Van Dusen, “the most resolute and productive advances 
towards Christian unity since the Middle Ages.” The centri-. 
fugal forces in political and economic life which have:thrust 


_ Nations apart are being countered by the centripetal force of | 


an organized international religious movement, which even — 
in time of war has demonstrated a vitality which political 
tyranny is unable to quench. ¥ 


New York -F. Ernest JoHNson — 


Religious Intolerance x 


HISTORY OF BIGOTRY IN THE UNITED STATES, by aa 


Myers. Random House. 504 pp. Price $3.50, postpaid by Survey Asso- 
ciates, Inc. ; . 


are 


legion of avid believers. This is one of the few conclusions 
which the compiler of this story permitted himself. Thus he 
explains the frequent repetition of charges made against “the 
international Jew” despite equally frequent authoritati 
refutation. Even more remarkable, because its origins are s 
much more recent, is the vitality of the lie about goings-on in 
Catholic institutions and the secret machinations of the 
Catholic clergy; for in this case corrective information never 
was difficult to obtain. = 

From the Puritan denunciation of the Quakers, three h 
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lred years ago, to the persecution of Jehovah’s Witnesses in 
ur own day, attacks on religious minorities have been ex- 
ressions of a fanatical attachment to a way of life that is 
elieved threatened. For example, people whose social status 
lerives from birth rather than economic power are liable to 
ye frightened by any influence destructive to those community 
raditions on which their prerogatives rest. For them, Jews 
vith their wider social concepts are uncomfortable neighbors. 
Che antagonism to the Catholic Church was, of course, part 
of the cultural luggage which Protestants brought with them 
o this continent; but its cancerous growth at various times 
learly derives from the privileged status enjoyed by the off- 
pring of the early settlers and challenged by the children of 
mmigrants from Catholic lands. . 

The connection between bigotry and various forms of social 
conflict cannot be brought out fully in a history which, in the 
main, deals with events in only one country. Charges of 
witchcraft, for example, go back to beliefs inherited from fore- 
pears who lived close to nature and recur in times of in- 
security and distress when the whole outlook of simple people 
becomes more primitive. 

The Know-Nothings, the Ku Klux Klan, the Christian 
Front, and similar organized movements are excrescences of 
much more general reactions to social change. Fortified with 
its knowledge of these movements afforded by Mr. Myers, it 
should be possible to defeat the pernicious activity of 
racketeers who take advantage of falsely analyzed clashes of 
interest to foment civil strife—and line their pockets. But we 
must not forget that the underlying conflicts usually are real 
and cannot be wished away by appeals to tolerance. 

New York Bruno LaskER 


Unrealistic Doctrines 


THE CHRISTIAN STATE, by Augustine J. Osgniach, O.S.B., Ph.D. 
Bruce Publishing Company. 356 pp. Price $3.75, postpaid by Survey As- 
sociates, Inc. 

THIS WORK MIGHT HAVE BEEN ENTITLED, “THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
Basis of the Christian State,” or, “The Christian State from 
the Viewpoint of Philosophy and Reason.” Its most important 
chapters treat of the origin, basis, purpose and functions of 
the State; the totalitarian State; the State and right; the in- 
dividual and the State; the family and the State; the Church 
and the State, and liberty and equality. No essential topic is 
left out, and all are treated with ability and thoroughness. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, the least satisfactory part of 
the book is chapter II, particularly pp. 68-83. The second 
paragraph on page 69 is questionable, both philosophically and 
historically, and the attempted refutation of the doctrine of 
Bellarmine and Suarez on the origin of civil authority, is far 
from convincing. Indeed, the propriety and wisdom of de- 
signating this doctrine, “Scholastic Contractualism,” or “The 
Scholastic Social Contract Theory,” may well be questioned. 

In the second place, the right of the people to depose a 
tyrant, which is traditional Scholastic doctrine, is apparently 
rejected by the author, on the ground that it is a dangerous 
doctrine to preach or to admit in this present time of revolu- 
tionary ferment. That was precisely the reaction of some 
notable Catholic writers immediately after the French Revolu- 
tion, but their productions on this point promoted neither the 
welfare of the Catholic Church nor the cause of genuine 
democracy. ; 

Pages 79-83 exhibit, not incorrect positive doctrine, but mis- 
leading emphasis. According to the author, “the natural- 
juridical theory . . . can be reconciled with any form of gov- 
ernment”; but by far the greater part of the discussion under 
this head consists of a defense of the moral authority of a 


hich authority comes to the ruler is exemplified by the case 
f the patriarch who is the only one in the community com- 
ent to govern. Community consent as the determining 


factor in locating the governing authority, is discussed and 
dismissed in a single paragraph. This is less than one fifteenth 
of the total space covered by this section. The other fourteen 
parts are appropriated by the patriarch. 

This is utterly unrealistic. How many rulers and executives 
of today, monarchs, presidents, parliaments or congresses, have 
inherited their moral authority from some historical patriarch? 
Any of them that does not govern with the consent of the 
governed, either currently given or tacitly continued from 
the past, lacks the necessary title deeds to rule. 


Joun A. Ryan, D.D. 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. 


German Military Economy 


ECONOMICS IN UNIFORM: Mutirary Economy np Socrat STRUCTURE, 
by Albert. T. Lauterbach. Princeton University Press. 282 pp. Price 
$3, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


OBVIOUSLY, AN AUTHOR WHO IN HIS TITLE HAS CLOTHED Eco- 
nomics in a uniform is attempting to entice not only experts 
in the subject to read this book on military economy, but also 
the less interested laymen. This device proves to be legiti- 
mate, for he has much of interest to report with which few 
laymen are familiar. Readers might feel, however, that 
“Economics in German Uniform” would be a more descrip- 
tive title, even though the uniform of this military economy 
was devised by von Clausewitz, a Prussian officer of Polish 
ancestry, and Walter von Rathenau, the public utility man of 
Jewish stock. 

The author postulates the following principles of the Ger- 
man “preparedness economy”: priority of armament produc- 
tion; industrialization and full utilitzation of idle resources 
for self-sufficiency in war essentials; trend toward compulsory 
labor and what he calls “compulsory business”; degradation 
of financing to a technique of reducing the standard of living; 
denaturalization of the phenomena of the business cycle; 
changes in the concept of private ownership; collective or- 
ganization of leisure. 

Is this military economy, later imposed on all occupied 
European countries, to be regarded as a new phase of 
capitalism, as a totally new economic system, or simply as a 
transition period between two very different eras? The 
author leaves his reader to answer this question, after he has 
defined the trends inherent in a militarized Grossraumuirt- 
schaft (large space economy). 7 

The last chapter, “What After Military Economy?” is 
disappointing in that no satisfactory solution of this problem 
is offered. With disarming candor, the author comments: 
“Can the social scientists foretell what ‘necessarily’ must hap- 
pen?” He has often to confine himself to clarifying those 
tendencies which prevail. In certain cases, however, he may 
choose to work out a program, since knowledge for its own 
sake can never be a final purpose, and the borderline between 
objective science and wishful programs is today considered 
less definite than once it was. 


New York 
A Czech Looks at the Postwar World 


THE LEGACY OF NAZISM—Tue Economic anp Socrat CONSEQUENCES 
oF TOTALITARIANISM, by Frank Munk. Macmillan. 288 pp. Price $2.50, 
postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. : 


Otto H. Ensrticu 


WITH THE AUTHOR'S INITIAL THESIS THERE IS NO QUARREL. 
Totalitarianism has wrought changes in the world too deep 
to be wiped out by the peace to come. “Normalcy” is out of 
the postwar picture, whatever may be in it. Proceeding from 
this, one hopes for some less obvious message from a writer 
who has experienced to the full what every decent European 
has been fated to suffer in these days: the destruction of all he 
cared for, and the necessity of rethinking all he ever thought. 
But what one finds is a medley, rather typical with trans- 
planted intellectuals, of quotations from the writings of other 
groping contemporaries; a considerable command of what is 
aptly called “cold facts,” that is, statistics without the warmth 
of responsible application; a liberal sprinkling of prejudice and 
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resentment; and finally an elusive element of prophecy. 

Mr. Munk’s argument boils down to a threefold judgment: 
What Europe suffers is the inner breakdown of capitalism. 
The German nation in its entirety has assaulted the peace- 
loving nations. The methods employed. by Germany to re 
place capitalism give the pattern on which to reorganize the 
peace, liberty, and security of the world. One may wonder 
how these theses enter into a logical combination, since the 
first or the second should suffice to explain Europe’s cataclysm, 
and the second and third should be mutually exclusive. How- 
ever, for a leftist native of one of the martyred neighbors of 
Nazi Germany the compulsion to argue this way is apparently 
too great to submit to logic. 

With capitalism this kind of thinking deals summarily. It 
is tagged laissez faire capitalism, irrespective of the vast 
divergences between the economic reality in the liberal and 
non-liberal countries, and as such, it is pronounced dead. To 
be sure, in the totalitarian countries capitalism was killed and 
buried by the dictators. But too often the borderline between 
these cases of political catastrophe and the countries where no 
such catastrophe occurred is blurred in Mr. Munk’s reasoning. 
The proof that capitalism is doomed to watertight political 
control everywhere because it was so doomed by the dictators 
seems to this reviewer inconclusive. 

As to the political catastrophes, the author as a Czech 
patriot has the clearest motive to feel at the center of his being 
the hatred of Germany, yet, a writer today should beware 
of such statements as this: “There is unfortunately one 
Germany only—that of Hitler and of eighty million Germans. 
. . . Those people who have lived close to the Germans know 
that a mere shift of the stage would not change the funda- 
mentals of German philosophy; and that is common to all 
sections of the German population.” 

Has Mr. Munk—who has lived close to the Germans, but 
not in Germany—no apprehension that the very near future 
may disclose how many, or how few, of the eighty million 
Germans are Hitler’s people? Hatred of Hitlerism inside 
Germany may conceivably cut the ground from under the 
author’s third thesis, which is that the victors should simply 
take over the Nazi economic system. 

Mr. Munk’s program is to “exterminate” the upper classes 
of Axis countries, to “resettle” (where?) the millions of Ger- 
man minorities from Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, be- 
cause “few of the European peoples will be willing to con- 
tinue living close to the Germans”; but then to be faithful 
pupils of the Nazi “planned economy,” though combining it, 
of all things, with “free enterprise.” It seems safe to predict 
that such a “solution” has little relation to the shape of things 
to come. Before the “reliable international body,” which Mr. 
Munk would entrust with running the German, or European, 
or world economy, could be evoked, world history might turn 
in a new direction to baffle armchair planners. 


New York Tont SToLPER 
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A Textbook on Civilian Defense 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE MANUAL ON LEGAL ASPECTS OF CI. 
VILIAN PROTECTION. Prepared by the American Bar Association 
for the United States Office of Civilian Defense. 242 pp. Price 35 cents 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 

Tuts OCDeruBLicaTION Is ENTITLED TO HIGH COMMENDATION 
not only for supplying a widespread need but by reason of 
its plan and content. It is a textbook on civilian defense in 
the United States, well annotated and indexed, containing a 
table of casés and an appendix which sets forth the executive 
orders of the President creating OCD, the more important 
regulations and administrative orders of the U. S. Director of 
Civilian Defense, relevant proclamations and statutes, air raid 
and dim-out regulations of the military authorities, together 
with model statutes and ordinances for state and local 
communities, = 

Compiled and edited by Henry S. Fraser under the super- 


_ for several different methods of handling. In cases like th 
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| 
vision ot the special Civilian Detense Committee of the} 
American Bar Association, with the help and assistance of 
the U. S. Office of Civilian Defense, the direct scope of the} 
manual is confined to the legal aspects of civilian efforts as 
they relate to public protection in contradistinction to other§ 
voluntary activities in the field of salvage, housing, nutrition, 
and other community projects usually denominated war} 
services. 

There has been much general confusion as to the ultimate 
authority in Civilian Defense. There is presented in this vol-j 
ume as a background to legal aspects a graphic explanation of 
the establishment of OCD, its responsibility of coordination, 
the importance of insignia as a means of identification and as} 
a substitute for uniforms, eligibility rules for membership in| 
the Citizens’ Defense Corps and the Citizens’ Service Corps, 
an outline of policy as to the loan of supplies and equipment 
to states and to local communities by the federal government, 
and an explanation of the establishment and workings of the 
state and local defense councils, their powers and aims. 

It will be a shock to some of the most vocal of critics of 
governmental action and results in Civilian Defense to have 
this authoritative work make clear that the primary echelon 
is the local defense council, and whether the results are good 
or the reverse depends upon how well the local community 
accepts and discharges its responsibility. 

The final section of the book having to do with liability 
problems is a legal text on a subject heretofore untreated. It 
explains certain of the principal questions of law involved in 
liability arising from acts or omissions of members of the | 
Citizens’ Defense Corps, the problem of compensation for 
Civilian Defense volunteers injured in line of duty either 
from enemy attack or from other hazards, problems arising 
from the taking or distribution of private property in time of 
emergency and general responsibility for black-out and dim- 
out accidents. 

The collaboration of the American Bar Association with an. 
important governmental agency in order to clarify public 
understanding and give public guidance is an example of 
cooperation between a private organization and the govéern- 
ment that is significant and gratifying. 

New York GerorcEe S. VAN ScHAIcK 
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in the same way, get nothing because their machinery was 
hit in an air raid or blown up by the fleeing Nazis? . 

These millions of expropriations, extortions, and other 
illegal acts under Axis rule cannot be dealt with according to 
the letter of the law. Much of the booty no longer exists, 
having been consumed or destroyed. On the other hand, we 
cannot confiscate enemy industrial equipment (German, 
Italian, Hungarian, Rumanian, or other) to the point of 
priving the people of their livelihood. International contro 
over all illegally acquired property seems the only solution. — 

A reasonable share of that property should be set aside fo 
the benefit of Axis victims despoiled of their houses, savin 
or other personal property. Those among them left destitute 
and unable to earn their own living should be paid pension 
out of this fund. Those made cripples or invalids in N 
concentration camps, children orphaned by the Nazis, < 
similar cases, would have preferred claims. Only consid 
tions of fairness and need can be decisive in this redressing 
Nazi wrongs and not the size of the loss or accidental 
cumstance such as whether an expropriated house still stanc 


or has been hit by a bomb. . = 
Industrial assets and other capital goods probably will cal 


plants on Polish soil cited above, an international trusteeship 
using a share. of the profits to compensate expropriated a 
dustrialists, seems the best way out. Where plants outside 
Germany were “purchased” under duress, by Nazis, direct 
restitution may be feasible, provided the former owners are 
not themselves guilty of “collaboration.” Even in these cases, 
the property might have to be mortgaged for the benefit of a 
fund to rebuild bombed, burned, or looted industries. Within 
the Reich proper, government plants, the Goering Trust, and 
other key enterprises also might be put under international 
trusteeship, while some other control will be indicated even 
for enterprises which were of unquestionable pre-war owner- 
ship. 

Whether it will be possible to form a European federation 
immediately after the war or not, economic reconstruction 
will have to consider Europe as a unit and must not be 
hampered too much by resurgent nationalism. Hitler’s eco- 
nomic heritage can be liquidated only on a continent-wide 
scale. This obviously will entail numerous measures of all- 
European trusteeship, controls, compensation funds and the 
like. 

Few of these measures can be aimed at Germany alone. 
Axis rule has infected economic conditions everywhere. After 
‘1918, German firms did abroad what they were forbidden to 
do at home. Economic groups in other countries have given 
the Axis tangible support. Europe cannot be reconstructed, 
if the big industrial country in its center is treated perma- 
nently on an unequal basis. Decisive, however, for unified 
economic control over all Europe, is the threat of new 
monopolistic groups,. supporting totalitarian movements in 
other countries if postwar controls are limited to Germany. 
- Further, any attempt to restore twenty-six national custom 
barriers and to rebuild twenty-six autarchies, can end only in 
disaster. Hitler's steps toward unifying Europe, however 
cruel and barbarous, can be undone as little as Napoleon’s 
impress on Europe more than a century ago. It would be 
short-sighted folly to miss this opportunity to rebuild Europe’s 
communication system—railroads, highways, waterways, air 
lines—on a unified, continent-wide plan, and to level trade 
barriers and other obstacles to the free movement of men and 
goods. Li Men, : 

Finally, Europe’s warring nations will have to work to- 
gether if they want to prevent the regression of the continent 
to colonial status or to stagnation in a rapidly changing world. 
The first step is reconversion of war industries and balancing 
of capital goods production against consumers goods produc- 
tion. And since Europe’s overseas exports are unlikely to 
regain their old role, the comparative weight of Europe’s 
heavy industries will have to be further reduced and the pur- 
chasing power of Europe’s own inhabitants increased. Break- 
ing up feudal estates in Germany, Hungary, and elsewhere, 
and strengthening the self-supporting peasantry, will be an 
important way of enlarging Europe’s domestic markets. 


érica’s Interest in Europe’s Recovery 
o AMERICAN CAN AFFORD TO SHRUG OFF CONCERN ABOUT 
furope’s recovery with an easy “that’s none of our business.” 


Europe and Asia controlled fully 91 percent of the world’s 
ibber output, 73 percent of the tin ore, 65 percent of the 
bauxite, 51 percent of the cement, 45 percent of the coal, 44 
ercent of the iron ore and 35 percent of the manganese ore 
tput, thus coming very close to turning the United Nations 
o “have-nots.” Our own self-interest forces us to see that 
we are not again confronted with such a situation. 

Difficult as is Europe’s rescue from Hitlerism and its evil 
fter-effects, it is far from impossible. Basically it depends 
whether the peace effort of the United Nations will 
| their war effort. If full production, full ‘employment, 
1erous care of pressing needs can be achieved under war- 
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The most unique publication in America Today! 
It deals with the destinies of the nations of the 
world, our changing economy, and with the out- 
come of the war. It explains clearly the purpose 


and aftermath of present chaos. Its conclusions 
are founded on the only authoritative source—the 
prophecies of the Holy Bible. 


Read the October issue 

“So the Bible Isn’t Scientific,’ “Uncovering 
‘Under Cover’,” “Who and Where Are the Ten 
Lost Tribes?”, “The Soul of America Marches 
On,” “Norway’s Unconquerable Warbirds,” ‘Dan- 
gerous Heresy’”—articles you should not miss in 
this surprising magazine. High in scholarship and 
literary quality. 
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time conditions, these gains should be attainable in peace. 
Democracy will meet this decisive test only if every individual 
acts according to the obvious truth that our lives, our liberties, 
and our future are as gravely imperiled by a lost peace as. by 
a lost war and that it is infinitely cheaper to preserve peace— 
even at a staggering price—than to win another war. 

The future of Europe and of the world must not be viewed 
statically, in relation to the status quo, but as a dynamic, 
swiftly changing process. The economic losses of the war can 
be overcome swiftly, if wartime production levels are main- 
tained for constructive purposes and if the technological and 
scientific progress that brought about such startling changes 
on the battlefields are exploited for the ends of peace. Experts 
said at the outbreak of this war: “Germany cannot wage a 
long war, she lacks vital materials,” and so on. They were 
disastrously wrong. They may be wrong again. Europe’s 
future depends on the peoples of Europe—and above all on 
the rising generation and its faith in its own future. 


“SEED PEOPLE” 


(Continued from page 400) 


who were ill and unable to work, centers were established by 
the Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Operations 
where they received medical care, good food, and retraining 
for normal living. 


Of Peace—and Impatience 


AS THE STATESMEN SIT ABOUT THE COUNCIL TABLES TO FRAME 
the peace, the eagerness of people to return from exile will 
tug at their elbows. Hearts strained to the breaking point 
must not be allowed to break then. In truth the drive within 
human beings themselves is a force to be counted on in work- 
ing things out. 

Take five Polish children who found themselves wholly 
alone. Their father had been killed in battle; their mother 
had died while war raged near the village. The oldest, Anna, 
was nine, the youngest only three weeks old. With the family 
cow, they started for the city of Przemsyl to find the Home 
of the Good Sisters who took care of children—for of them 
their mother had told. By day the cow gave them food and 
served as transportation for the weariest of the toddlers; by 
night they cuddled close to the friendly animal for warmth. 
After weary days the little procession reached its destina- 
tion, five worn children and one gaunt cow—which proved 
the most priceless gift they could bring. For it was to save 
the lives of other children at the institution that harbored 
them. 

They fared better than children among the “non-Aryans” 
whom the Germans dumped over frontiers at night without 
possessions..or identification, many of them separated from 
their parents. Fared better than Spanish children who crossed 

_the border into France during and after the revolution, only 
to be caught there later by the Nazi invasion. 

What happened ultimately to. Anna and her little fock— 
or to the Sisters at Przemsyl—is unknown. The will to sur- 
vive was strong in them. That has flickered and died out 

_ among many of the scattered and dispersed millions in 
Europe, but in countless others it has persisted against beating 
tides of tyranny and starvation. ee 

The vast hunt for human treasure at the war's close will 
lead tortuously through many countries, across frontiers and 

oceans. It would be disastrous if those who serve in the 
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_ tially an economic rather than a moral aberration. It can b 


| 

| 
tasks of postwar rescue and rehabilitation should blunder) 
through failure to understand the people they seek to serve} 
Laws strange to outsiders must be untangled; document} 
found and interpreted, upon which the validity of ties, propi 
erty rights, citizenship, even identity will depend. The work 
ers must understand the subtle psychology of people living 
so long under warped ideologies to whom the abnormal -. 


have become the normal; suspicion and fear, habitual. Ther 
are intangibles which will need to be understood anc 
reckoned with. Those who evacuated children from the 
bombed areas in England often found they would not eai 
until first their fears had been allayed, until they felt they 
were once again surrounded by affection and understanding 
A Polish group which reached India almost starving would 
not take food until a priest had offered Mass. _ 

Civilization has never perhaps been confronted with a 
task at once of such magnitude and such intricacy. To bring 
the scattered people back, to make whole again people who 
have been weakened and divided, is a task requiring endless 
patience, strategy and will as great as for the tasks of war. 
Nor will it be as soon over, for it reaches far beyond the 
repatriation of refugees. Who knows but that political up- 
heavals and adjustments following the peace and the spread 
of industrialization may not foment further movements of 
people reaching far into the future. 

Clearly, if that prove true, governments must unite upon 
policies which will guide migration; which will help to re- 
lieve the pressures and irritations of overpopulated countries; 
setting just restrictions to protect established economies; and 
opening doors into undeveloped regions. Then as now, it 
will be as important to weave dislodged people once more 
into a pattern of hope as it is to plant the banners of freedom. 


MAZE OF THE BLACK MARKETS 


(Continued from page 380) 


means disappointing their customers, and to insist on receiy- 
ing the full quota of ration stamps for all goods sold. They 
have also been asked to be on the lookout for meat. without 
a slaughter number or grade stamp. 

Consumer cooperation is, of course, vital to the success of 
the campaign. For, as the National Consumer-Retailer Coun- 
cil points out, it is the consumers who, through their patron- 
age, have made black markets possible. By withdrawing 
that patronage they can kill the black market. As an elemen- 
tary duty of citizenship, consumers are urged to watch ceil- 
ing prices and to report all suspected violations to their local 
OPA office or price panel. It should go without saying that 
no patriotic citizen will ask his butcher or shopkeeper for 
rationed goods without surrendering the proper number of 
valid points. Warning has been issued particularly against 
trading or giving unused points to friends or the grocer. 
Stamps that have expired should always be destroyed. ._ 

These are important injunctions, and they deserve eve! 
more emphasis than the OPA has been able to give then 
But no one should be under the illusion that patriotic zez 
alone will eliminate the black market. Illegal trading is essen 


wholly destroyed only by economic countermeasures. Broadly 
speaking, the measures which tend to curb inflation, bring 
about a fairer distribution of buying power, strengthe 

morale, and finance the war with the fewest headaches wi 
also check the growth of the black market. This program hi 
never been better stated than in the seven points stressed b 
the President in his original anti-inflation message in t 
spring of 1942. [See page 380.] Unfortunately, several « 
the most essential parts a that program still await legislatix 
implementation. - Sige 3 
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themselves keen to undertake planning operations and were 
seeking aid and guidance. 

The largest metropolitan cities of the country did not have 
to wait for such aid. New York, Chicago, Detroit, Los 
vAngeles, San Francisco, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Boston, have 
recently been joined by Philadelphia, Cleveland, Buffalo, and 
jothers in setting up official planning commissions. Unlike 
many smaller communities they have the resources, financial 
and otherwise, to push ahead on their own. While in the 
future they may wish to participate in certain federal pro- 
grams, they do not have to wait upon Washington for the 
financial and technical aid. Nevertheless many of them 
‘realize that a knowledge of the national scene is necessary 
to their local plans. 

One of the most interesting expressions of the current 
planning movement is the project in Syracuse which paral- 
lels in many respects the NRPB demonstrations. Three 
‘major groups have been formed under the Syracuse-Onon- 
daga Postwar Planning Council: A research and planning 
group, to determine needs; a ways and means group to work 
out implementation; and a public participation group to 
determine wants and to inform the community. The edi- 
tors of Fortune magazine cooperated with: the city by pro- 
viding expert consultants and publicity outlets, and have 
published a report of the project.t 

The evidence is altogether plain: That there is a country- 
wide planning movement taking a number of different forms 
and directions. With the Tacoma demonstration before 
them, Spokane and Portland have undertaken similar proj- 
ects. A fresh sense of local responsibility and regional con- 
sciousness is emerging. For example, during this past win- 
ter, political, business and civic leaders have formed a 
planning commission for the Lower Rio Grande Valley in 
Texas. Its major goal is a regional plan to be shaped from 
the planning efforts of the communities themselves. These 
have formed their own local planning bodies: At one point 
the Harlingen Resources Planning Board, at another the Tri- 
Cities Planning Board to act for the closely grouped cities 
of McAllen, Edinburg, and Mission. Planning groups such 
as that led by the judge of Cameron County are represented 


on the regional commission. And further up the river the | 


city of Laredo has got its commission under way. 

The chief difficulty experienced in such situations is the 
lack of immediate technical and financial means. These 
communities are ready and anxious to carry forward but 
need considerable help both in organizing and developing 
their programs. The “how” and the “with what” of plan- 
ning hold them back. 

A program is now being organized to meet at least part 
of this major need. The American Municipal Association 
in conjunction with the American Society of Planning Off- 
cials is preparing to launch a series of conference-schools 
for municipalities. It is intended to bring together, for short 
periods, groups of municipal officials and interested citizens 
in various parts of the country. In addition to publication of 
the working methods developed through the NRPB demon- 
strations, these agencies are preparing special materials in- 
cluding techniques of organization and procedure.* Much 
attention will be devoted to planning problems that confront 
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|} { Syracuse Tackles Its Future. Fortune, May 1943. 

a Guide for Community Planninz.”’ Public 


. 86, published under the sponsorship of the 
oxtapaas American Society of Planning 
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To People 


who want to write 
| but can’t get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write but the fear 
that a beginner hasn’t a chance? Then listen to what 
the editor of Liberty said on this subject: 


“There is more room for newcomers in the writing field 
today than ever before. Some cf the greatest of writing 
men and women have passed from the scene in recent 
years. Who will take their places? Who will be the new 
Robert W. Chambers, Edgar Wallace, Rudyard Kipling, 
and many others whose work we have published? It is 
also true that more people are trying to write than ever 
before, but talent is still rare and the writer still must 
learn his craft, as few of the newcomers nowadays seem 
willing to do. Fame, riches and the happiness of 
achievement await the new men and women of power.” 


Age No Obstacle 
Says Successful Student 


“Since taking your Course, I am making 
contributions almost weekly. One of the 
first to be accepted was published in the 
Michigan Conservation Magazine. Age is 
not a barrier. If you have the least desire 
and some initiative, you can learn to write 
the easy N.I.A. way. NOW is the time to 
‘cash in’ on a writing career.”—Mrs. D. T. 
Owen, R. R. No. 6, 1929 Orchard Ave., 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


WRITING APTITUDE TEST FREE! 


HE Newspaper Institute of America offers a free Writing 

Aptitude Test. Its object is to discover new recruits for the 

army of men and women who add to their income by fic- 
tion and article writing. The Writing Aptitude Test is a simple 
but expert analysis of your latent ability, your powers of imagi- 
nation, logic, ete. Not all applicants pass this test. Those who do 
are qualified to take the famous N.I.A. course based on the 
practical training given by big metropolitan dailies. 
This is the New York Copy Desk Method which teaches you to 
write by writing! You develop your individual style instead of 
trying to copy that of others. 
You “cover” actual assignments such as metropolitan reporters 
get. Although you work at home, on your own time, you are con- 
stantly guided by experienced writers. 
It is really fascinating work. Each week 
you see new progress. In a matter of 
months you can acquire the coveted 
“professional” touch. Then you’re ready 
for market with greatly improved 
chances of making sales. 
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localities in the postwar period. This effort may well pave 
the way for one of the significant developments in urban 
planning in the United States. 

On the front of private action the outstanding activity 
is the program of the Committee for Economic Development. 
This committee, organized and supported. by private indus- 
try with the cooperation of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, has set strict limits to, its field of operation. Recog- 
nizing the importance of maintaining maximum employ- 
ment after the war, it has set up regional groups which in 
turn have helped organize local groups to plan industry by 
industry for postwar employment and full production. Case 
studies have been carried on in Peoria, IIl., and in other cities. 
The program calls for estimates by each company of postwar 
employment figures and an analysis of the company’s pros- 
pects in relation to the future of its particular industry in 
the country. The procedure may produce answers colored 
by the current optimism of business and it remains inten- 
tionally out of the area of comprehensive planning. The 
movement may make an important contribution to economic 
planning, but has yet to. link its work with planning for 
a high rate of consumption, public works programming, and 
social security. 

The present planning moyement—private and public—is 
still in its organizational stage. It has reached the large 
metropolis and the small trade center. It ranges from com- 

_ prehensive locality planning, through mere listing of public 
projects as a shelf of public works, to the industrial planning 
represented by the Committee for Economic Development. 
It finds leadership in municipal and business groups with 
great activity by the Chambers of Commerce both in the 
national organization and in local bodies. It is beginning 
to enlist wide representation among other groups—labor, 
education, church, and civic. It has brought renewed ac- 
tivity at the state level and presented new problems to such 
federal agencies as the Public Roads Administration and the 
National Housing Agency. 


Where Is Postwar Planning Headed? 


If Is CLEAR THAT WAR PLANNING TODAY HAS TO BE BASED ON 
the possibility of a long war. Planning for peacetime in- 
volves the strategy of preparing for a short war. The realiza- 
tion that the time is brief colors much of the thinking and 
planning. New procedures are needed and are being de- 
veloped. There is an awakening of local responsibility and 
a sharp challenge to private enterprise. 
efforts at the local level with a new appreciation of the oppor- 
tunities and the need for democratic participation. Coupled 
with this is a fresh examination of the part state and federal 
governments should play. ays 

This awareness is reflected in bills now before Congress. 
The Lynch bill, the “Federal Aid Planning Act of 1943,” 


‘provides for financial assistance to states, and through them 


to localities, for comprehensive planning as a background for _ 


public works. projects, and for specific designs for such 
projects. It calls for the establishment of appropriate state 
planning agencies and legislation to permit planning by 
political subdivisions of the state. The Wagner bill, reflect. 


ing the proposals of the Urban Land Institute, and the ~ 


Thomas bill). reflecting the “Hansen-Greer Plan,” seek to 
implement programs of urban redevelopment through finan- 
cial assistance for planning and for acquisition and assembly 
of land by local official agencies. 

It is no secret in Washington that there is discussion of 
the need of a new federal planning agency to take the place 
of the NRPB and still. more of whether existing agencies 


+ 


There are new - 


Corpus Christi. — 
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might be assigned the job. The localities themselves fe 
the need of a national agency, not only to provide financiaj 
and technical aid but to furnish a much needed pipelin 
between national and local development. Some way ye 
have to be found to channel national programs and policie: 
as they affect the destinies of the cities. 

With the present surge in planning efforts there are three 
main hurdles which every locality confronts: | 


l. The problem of patchwork-planning: Shall the localities 
be given the means of breaking through the hindrances te 
large scale land assembly and control; of planning by th 
square mile instead of by blocks; of planning for the entire 
metropolitan population and not merely those within the 
temporary legal city boundaries; of planning for long term 
development rather than short term tidbits? | 

2. The problem of local, state and federal relationships: 
Shall the localities be expected to undertake and carry out 
their programs without corresponding regional and national 
planning, without the legislative, financial and other means 
that have to be provided by state and national governments? 

3. The problem of private and public responsibility: Will 
the localities find, new ways of integrating public and private 
planning? Is it impossible that, despite the hopes of the 
Committee for Economic Development, we might -have ten 
million or more unemployed, particularly during the transi- 
tion period from war to peace? 


Choices will have to be made—and soon. There is still 
much confused thinking on the time available, on where the 
planning technicians are going to be found, on whether a 
federal grab bag is going to be opened up, on how high sights 
can be set. The danger is that the thinking may not be 
clarifed in time to have sound plans ready, in time to get 
state legislatures to move, in time to develop comprehensive 
rather than piecemeal planning, in time to develop and fol- 
low. democratic planning procedures. 

Many communities have thrown together a listing of public 
works without benefit of a plan against which projects can 
be tested for priority and fitness. Others have started long” 
range planning for the difficult postwar period without 
sharply defined programs. Still others have been groping 
their way without finding the organizational, technical, finan- 
cial and legislative resources to create their plans and to carry 
them into action. 

The lessons for our urban communities to learn are few, 
but they are difficult. They have to undertake their plan— 
ning now without waiting for help which may be too slow 
in coming. They cannot look at postwar planning as an 
end in itself but rather as the immediate stage of long range 
development. They must give new emphasis to economic 
and social planning and not feel that their task is accom 
plished by drawing up a street pattern and land use map. 
They must develop designs for development rather than lon 
analytical reports. They must assert their claims on state and 
national government to open the way to fuller opportunity 
to plan and to carry out their plans. (This must take in 
account the totalJocality within and without the city limits 
and it must include the right to purchase, control, and de 
velop land, the freedom to set up better forms of taxation. 
They must begin to develop democratic planning metho 
and new technical procedures. They must put planni 
on a continuous basis, progressive, comprehensive, coordi 
nated. “a re Be 

They have an illustration in the beginnings made. ir 
a , “$+ tele 
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Send for your free copy today 


Jf Germany’s innumerable crimes, the mur- 
Jer of the Jews is basically the most evil and 


norally the most heinous. 
And among the many prob- 
ems of reconstruction, none 
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‘reme urgency than the 
tragic plight of the remain- 
ing Jews in Europe. 


[Thanks to military success- 
2s, a beginning can and 
must be made at once. The 
fear of stern retribution be- 
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Nazi mind. If the Germans 
now now what punish- 


ment to expect, it may be the means of saving 
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WELCOME, SOLDIER 


(Continued from page 388) 


subscribed to a magazine for the center’s library. 

It’s everybody’s war and it’s everybody’s opportunity to 
serve. As the newsboy on the corner does his bit so did the 
ladies of Atlanta, Ga., who, when money for the soldiers’ 
center ran out, got down and scrubbed the floor with their 
own hands. ; 

It is America that we see, America as wé like to think of 
it, as we look over the country at the wealth and variety of 
service pouring out, spontaneous, springing out of local earth 
and local imagination, colorful and varied, friendly, homely, 
ingenious—as different as people and towns are different. 
In Bucyrus, Ohio, a mortuary was taken over as a service- 
men’s center, a local undertaker being stymied by priorities 
on remodeling it—life taking possession instead of death. In 
Mesa, Ariz., the town bought a church and converted it into 
a servicemen’s center. In Jefferson City, Mo., a jail that once 
housed culprits*is now turned over as quarters for the sol- 
diers on leave, and an old carriage house adjoining the jail 
has been converted into a pleasant lounge. In Denver, a 
former firehouse has been given by the city as a center for 
Negro troops on leave, with $5,000 donated by citizens to 
renovate and equip it. 

Spokane, Wash., has a service center supported by a Vic- 
tory Shop where articles coaxed out of attics, cellars, and 
closets are sold. Soldiers with a country background relish 
the special hospitality that Spokane offers them when rural 
communities nearby invite servicemen to farms and pay their 
transportation. There they enter into the farm life, help 
gather eggs, churn butter, milk cows, enjoy a snooze under 
the apple trees, and best of all, sit down to the family table. 
The people of Casanova, small community in Fauquier 
County, Virginia, similarly warmed the hearts of the men 
at a signal corps camp, most of them from the Pacific Coast, 
New York, and New England, by inviting them to church 
picnic dinners, suppers at the schoolhouse, and overnight 
entertainment in their homes. “This is the best kind of cure 
for homesickness,” wrote one boy to his folks in Montana, 
after a round of such Virginia hospitality. 

At Little Compton, R. L., bathing was an acute problem 
because of the lack of a municipal water system. Towns- 
folk and the recreation committee arranged for servicemen 
to take their showers in private homes. Each man had his 
day. When hot water tanks gave out, water from hand- 
pumped wells was heated on stoves to supplement. 

At Jefferson City, Mo., office girls working in the state 
capitol hire a hall and a band every Sunday afternoon out 
of their own salaries and give a dance for soldiers from near- 
by Fort Leonard Wood. Three times a month they travel to 
the fort eighty miles away in the Missouri Ozarks and stage 
a formal party. It is no matrimonial bureau, they declare. 
Their idea is “not to marry soldiers but to entertain them.” 

A Pittsburgh photographer, by way of doing his bit, has 
installed a complete studio in that city’s Variety Club Can- 
teen. Every serviceman who enters the canteen gets his 


. picture taken free, with one print sent to mother, wife, or 


girl friend, and one added to the gallery on the walls, posts 
and pillars of this converted downtown storeroom. You 
would be hard put to it to find more attractive murals than 
these faces of young Americans from all corners of the land, 
and of many youths of the other Allied Nations. 

Portland, Ore., has a municipal service center to which 
not only the city, but local stores, church groups, labor unions, 
and individuals contribute generously. One way of provid- 
ing the things needed at the center without cost to the men 
is to place wire baskets in all theaters, cigar and drug stores 
with a sign, “Buy one for yourself and one for a service- 
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man.” By this means candy, smokes and magazines are} 
obtained. 


Rubbing Shoulders With the Country 


THIs Is A WAR OF MOBILITY, MOBILITY WITHIN OUR NATIONALE 
borders as well as mobility on the worldwide battlefronts.| 
We may expect more permanent results from this shifting} 
and exposure of men to new scenes than from any othe: f 
single aspect of the war experience. It offers adult education} 
more effective than any our times have ever known. 

Coal miners are shifted to southern mill towns. Country} 
boys find themselves in the big cities. Easterners discover} 
the kinship of San Francisco, and western ranch boys dis-} 
cover and explore New York. Mountain youths whose { 
farthest horizon was the county seat find their way into the} 
great industrial cities. They are all discovering new cus- 
toms, new speech, new people, new ways, different thinking. 
It is not likely that they will ever be the same again, the boy 
from Brooklyn, the coal miner, the mountaineer. 

The boy from Brooklyn who thought Prospect Park the} 
world’s greatest woods and the Dodgers’ Ball Park the high; 
spot of amusement places, finds himself in- a drugstore in 
a South Carolina hamlet learning to change his speech to 
make himself understood. He used to ask for a “cupocoffee- 
nahamburger,” and, to quote him, “They dunno whatyer 
talkin’ about, see?) Yer gotter say it slow and easylike— 
‘a cup 0’ coffee an’ a hamburger,’ then they get yer, see?” 

There are Negro soldiers encamped in the shadow of the 
Rockies. The friendly people of Denver transport colored 
girls a hundred miles up to Cheyenne, Wyo., so that the 
colored troops may have the dancing partners they enjoy. | 
There are those young British boys rubbing shoulders with the 
people of Miami, Okla., provided with their own service | 
center. Sailors of a British naval unit at Cheraw, S. C,, | 
are taken into family homes each Sunday for dinner, helping © 
to make clearer international situations. There is the same 
sort of hospitality in Beaumont, Tex., when cars line up in 
front of the city hall to take soldiers—men from New Eng- 
land and New York—home to Sunday dinner. 

As the trains move back and forth with the shifting’ of 
troops, taking something and leaving something in passing,” 
so this whole movement of people is leaving and taking the 
vital ‘impress of fresh contacts. Something must come of 
all this—change, new vitality, broader horizons, deeper roots. 

Many towns, as many individuals, unaware of their capac- 
ities until roused by emergency needs, often had been too 
willing to depend upon resources from without. People have 
found that they can do the impossible when they do it as a 
team, cutting across social and organizational fences. S 

Schools have learned how they can serve larger segments 
of the people, not just children; churches finding new expres- 
sions of practical religion, have unlocked their doors to 
welcome and house and entertain strangers. I doubt if they 
will ever be locked as tight again. 

Communities, hundreds of them, that never before had 
organized municipal recreation now have it and will not 
retreat. r 

Emergency needs have stimulated communities to sell 
appraisal, shown up strengths and weaknesses, roused fresl 
initiative. The local community, in short, has once ag: 
discovered its own vitality. Heaven pray it will never agair 
be buried under the tombstone of remote control. 

This is the time to think and to plan for democracy at 
the local level, as it is the time to plan for democracy. it 
international relationships. The defense and war commit 
tees, citizen groups of one kind or another, which tie in al 
elements of the population, should be converted into endut 
ing bodies to salvage and crystallize the good that has de 
veloped during war and divert it into peacetime channels. We 
should take measures to assure, to quote Jane Addams, th: 
“the good becomes the permanent.” ; 


MURDER IN THE DEEP SOUTH 
ra (Continued from page 397) 


hat police authorities maintain a close watch and firm 
ontrol on night clubs, dance halls, and other meeting places 
vhere many crimes of violence occurred or originated last 
a. 

A vigorous educational groundwork is needed badly, and | 
he committee suggested that the mayor confer with min- 
sters, teachers, social and religious workers, and discuss the 
acticability of conducting an educational program in | 
hurches, schools, moving picture theaters, the literary, social, | 
ivic and political clubs, the YMCA and YWCA and other 
gencies. This program is now in preparation in Richmond 
nd will be directed especially to the slum areas. It will 
nclude more playgrounds and day nurseries, as part of an 
ver-all plan of education and recreation to make more | 
leasant homes and better citizens. | 

The fifth and sixth recommendations of the Christian com- 
mittee pried into the local criminal court problem, and 
mbodied suggestions that a court stenographer be provided 
o take all testimony and statements of the court, and that 
he physical set-up of Hustings Court be modified to elimi- 
ate the mass huddles before the bench. The presence of 
| court reporter would remove the objectionable informality 
whereby the prosecuting attorney and the defense counsel, 
alling each other by first names, chat over the best sentence 
0 recommend to the court. 

The committee’s seventh recommendation hit hard at the 
axity in criminal prosecution, and urged the courts to make 
ertain in homicide cases that “all the evidence available is 
ompletely prepared and vigorously prosecuted to the trial 
udge or jury.” 

‘The eighth recommendation was that the Richmond Bar 
Association confer with criminal court judges on the possi- 
ility of improving the present system of appointing public 
lefenders, a public duty “which should be shared by the bar’ 
s a whole.” 
‘In the ninth recommendation, the committee urged 
trongly that police justices and prosecutors confer frequently 
vith probation officers and take advantage of their services 
to make sure that the past records of those found guilty 
f any crimes are given due and proper consideration when 
entence is passed.” ee 

The final recommendation touched one of the most con- 
roversial problems in the whole system of law enforcement 
a the South—the matter of employing Negro policemen and 
olicewomen. The committee expressed a belief that such 
step might go far toward solving the problem of Negro 
omicides, and suggested that the FBI be asked to make a 
tudy of crime in those cities where Negro officers are on 


" ; 


“HESE TEN RECOMMENDATIONS ARE NOT THE OUTPOURINGS OF 
e cloistered sociologist, nor do they pretend to be a 
i, for all the South’s crime problems. They do repre- 
snt a belief that stern enforcement of existing housing laws, 
ter educational and recreational opportunities for the 
-gro, and an invigorated system of criminal court justice 
n go a long way in removing a festering sore in the South. 
rtain reforms are evident already in Richmond, and the 
hristian study is leading to a review of all court procedure 
Virginia. In other major cities of the South the Christian 
ort is receiving thoughtful study, for the same pattern 
urder which fits in Richmond fits in Chattanooga and 
‘olk and Charlotte. The web of homicide spreads over 
ir southern slum areas. But it is a web which can be 
ited if the people of the South will get to work on the 
ts of the problem. wer 
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by Agnes E. Meyer 


Enthusiastically praised by “Time”—quoted by “Read- 

er’s Digest”—the 29 articles which Agnes E. Meyer 

wrote for The Washington Post on “America’s Home 

Front” are a brilliant piece of reporting. Now these 

articles have been reprinted in a 192-page book. They 

deal with such subjects as social experiments in war 

industries, problems of food, sanitation, schools, and : 
venereal disease control in boom cities. “America’s ane, 
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HOW TO RETIRE AND LIKE IT 
by Raymond P. Kaighn 


Former Personnel Executive of YMCA Retirement 
Fund, knows what it feels like to take the plunge 
and writes encouragingly to others who dread it. 
Most important thing is to prepare in advance by 
assuring oneself of something to retire on and some 
activities and interests to revire to. $1.75 
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American Sociological Review 
Official Journal of the American Sociological 
Society. In addition to papers and proceedings 
of the Society, it contains articles on sociological 
research, news notes, book reviews, and foreign 

correspondence. 
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American Sociological Review, 
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PAMPHLETS & PERIODICALS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. 
$3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway at 58 St., New 
York. N. Y. 


SIMPLIFIED ECONOMICS, 712 Chambers 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., is a_ monthly pub- 
lication advocating ‘Production-For-Use,” and 
offering a plan through which the change 
from capitalism can _be brought about without 
injury to anyone. Sample copy for your age, 
occupation and address. Address as above. 
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PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Ove: 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. eo service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARC BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 
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ORIGINAL SERMONS, SPEECHES, LEC- 
TURES, Club Papers, professionally prepared. 
Criticism, rewriting, plotting, ghostwriting of 
book-length manuscripts, short-stories, feature 
articles. Testimonials galore. Printed Lec- 
tures, Sermons and Outlines also furnished. 
FREE circular. Dept. “S,’’ Continental Writ- 
ers’ & Spee Bureau, 705 Railway Exchange 
Bidg.. Montreal. Canada. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. Wisc. 7-4961. A professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework 
and medical social work positions. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN 30, draft exempt, M.S. in 
Social Service, 4 years experience in com- 
munity organization and casework, desires 
position. 7903 Survey. 


Woman, middle aged, wishés part time position 
of light housekeeping or as companion, pre- 
ferably in Southern New England. 7906 Sur- 
vey. 


WORKERS WANTED 


Wanted by New England agency, Social Case 
Work Supervisor (female). Must have degree. 
Write giving education, experience and ref- 
erences. State salary expected. 7905 Survey. 


WORKERS WANTED 


——————————— ee 

WANTED—(a) Chief psychiatric socfal worker 
and, also, two psychiatric social workers; 
department of mental hygiene; interesting 
position outside continental United States. 
(b) Medical social worker to take complete 
charge of social service department, 125-bed 
hospital; $200, meals; New England. (c) 
Director of social service. department; —300- 
bed hospital; $275-$300. (d) Social service 
worker, fairly large hospital, fashionable 
winter resort; southern California; $170, par- 
tial maintenance. SG-8, Medical Bureau 
(Burneice Larson, Director), Palmolive Build- 
ing, Chicago. 


a 

Recent graduate of an accredited school of social 
work. Unusual opportunity for gaining ex- 
perience in well established agency of recog- 
nized standards. Beginning salary, $1,800.00. 
7900 Survey. i 


SS eee 
WANTED: Young woman or man (draft ex- 
empt) as Assistant to Executive to super- 
vise non-sectarian youth activities in smal 
but progressive Community Fund Agency. 
Physical Education or Group Work experi- 
ence or training essential. Educational Center, 


18th and Main, Seattle. 
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SUPERVISOR of case work in a Midwestern 
Catholic Family Agency. Must have gradu- 
ate training. Good calarv. 7896 Survey. 


CASE WORKER in a Catholic Family | Case 
Work Agency. Must have graduate training. 
Salary $1.620 to $2.040. 7897 Survey. 


CASE WORKER— Well trained and experi- 
enced for a Catholic Child Caring Agency in 
Nebraska. Good salary. 7898 Survey. 


CHILDREN’S INSTITUTION wants_ house- 
mother for group of twenty children, Mature, 
warm-hearted, understanding and intelligent 
woman needed for challenging job. Excellent 
working conditions; institution situated in 
New England college town. 7901 Survey. 
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ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, | 


mental hygiene society 
$3,000 yearly. Graduate School of 
work and research experience desired. State- 


in New Orleans. — 
social | 


ment of qualifications and duties on request. — 


7902 Survey. 


SOCIAL WORKERS equipped to practice in 


the case work, group work, or health fields 


are offered unusual opportunities in Cleveland 


and Cuyahoga County, one of America’s lead-— 


ing industrial centers. For full information, 


wire or write to Mrs. Anne Masterson, 1242 


West Third Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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JOHN H. HENRY, c/o COUNCIL OF 
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STREET, DALLAS 1, TEXAS. 
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SCHOOL OF NURSING of Yale University 


A Prefession for the College Woman 


An intensive and basic experience in the various branches of ‘nursing is 
offered during the twenty-eight months’ course which leads to the degree of 


A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy from s college of 
spproved standing is required for admission. a 


Fer Catalogue and information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 
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Professional Education for Social Services 
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Social Case Workers—Medical Social Workers 
Psychiatric Social Workers 


Yes specialized skills are needed by 

soldiers and sailors in our military 
hospitals at home and on the far flung 
fighting fronts. 


Nurses, internists, surgeons, psychia- 
trists have answered the call to service. The 
American Red Cross needs 685 of you im- 
mediately to complete these medical teams 
—social case workers, medical social work- 
ers, psychiatric social workers. 


Unresolved personal and family prob- 
lems retard a man’s recovery as surely as 
a second enemy bullet. 


You can make social work history. It 
will bring you the incomparable satisfac- 
tions of war time service, an unprece- 
dented opportunity to learn new technics, 
and an adventurous professional experi- 
ence, bound up in the struggle for democ- 
racy. 


Apply to the American Red Cross 
through the following Personnel Offices 


NORTH ATLANTIC AREA 


300 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, New York 


MIDWESTERN AREA 


1709 Washington Avenue 
St. Louis 3, Missouri 


EASTERN AREA 

615 North St. Asaph Street 
Alexandria, Virginia 
PACIFIC AREA 


Civic Auditorium 
San Francisco 1, California 


AMERICAN RED CROSS 


FOR SOCIAL WORK 


Leading to the Degree of Master of Social Science. 


PAPERS IN HONOR OF 
EVERETT KIMBALL 


A collection of twenty-three papers on professional 
subjects by representative alumnae and faculty of the 
School. Among the authors are Ruth Smalley, Sybil 
Foster, Henrietta Gordon, Florence Hollis, Lewis Hill, 
Annette Garrett, Florence Sytz, H. E. Chamberlain, 

| Hester Crutcher, Rose Green, Shirley Leonard, Helen 
Witmer. 


eg 


Cloth cover—$2.00 


ail Subsequent three issues of Smith College Studies in Social 
|| Work, 50c additional. — 


Paper cover—81.50 


||.) COLLEGE HALL 8 | 
|| NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL | 


A Graduate Professional School Offering Courses — 


Coin ing! ) 


The War and the Fourth World Revolution 
How They May Affect Civilization 


A Series of Six Articles by 
HARRY ELMER BARNES 


Noted Educator and Author 
Appearing Exclusively In 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


Titles of Dr. Barnes 6 articles are “Economic Trends of the 
Future,” “Probable Trends in Political Evolution,” “The Des- 
tiny of Liberty,” “Impact of the Fourth World Revolution on 
Social Classes,” “Probable Changes in Education, Religion and 
the Arts of Leisure,” and “The Education of the Future.” 

In addition The Progressive brings you a weekly review of 
events, the news behind the news, and comments of a brilliant 


staff of contributors. 
SPECIAL OFFER! 30 WEEKS, $1. 


To let you read Dr. Barnes’ important series, to get you ac- ‘< 
quainted with The Progressive, we make this special offer. Mail 
coupon today. i 
The Progressive 

Madison, Wisconsin : 

Enclosed is $1 for my 30 weeks trial subscription to The. 
Progressive. = 


PN AN iGig yiciwccehbe> qlee Win te aR y ev eke teeta nS settee eee denned 
PUMA areas cc Seek attod ve vets ee a bate 8. arb Po ‘2, thelr 
Gityy. Gtate! jist agp vs ke boner ey aieaias house cask 
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Coming Next Month 
And Later 


WHAT DO WE EAT? 


In line with Maxwell S. Stewart’s article on the 
Black Markets in this issue, the November num- 
ber will carry three more articles on a subject 
close to every one of us—food. 


The outlook for food in the coming winter and 
how civilians can make the best of what they 
have will be the theme of an article by the man 
who knows most about these matters—Dr. Russell 
M. Wilder, Chief of the Civilian Food Require- 
ments Branch of the War Food Administration. 

6 


The surprising results of an experiment in Ken- 
tucky grade schools where nutrition has been 
given full place with arithmetic and spelling will 
be disclosed by Eunice Fuller Barnard, well known 


writer on education. 


The postwar problem of balancing some na- 
tions’ food surpluses and others’ food shortages 
through international planning, the subject set 
going at the United Nations Food Conference at 
Hot Springs, will be discussed by Richard E. 


Stockwell, radio news editor in Minneapolis. 


THE SOUTH MARCHES ON 


Race relations in the South have entered a 
new phase as influential leaders of both races 


attack basic causes of friction. A progress report_ 


of this vital movement is made by Virginius 
Dabney, editor of the Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


THE CONSCIENTIOUS 
OBJECTOR IN WORLD WAR I 


Conscientious objectors have been rather gen- 
erally ignored outside of a few pacifist publica- 
tions. The Civilian Public _ 
Service Camps were just 
being set up when Victor 
Weybright wrote about 
them in the June 1941 
Survey Graphic. Since 


SURVEY 


‘Number will match in every way that of a year ago © 


GRAPHIC 


then the conscientious objector’s zeal has been 
poured into many moving, though little known, 
acts of public service now reported and appraised 
by the distinguished author, William Henry 
Chamberlin. 


SPECIAL SECTION OF 
AUTUMN BOOKS 


The November number will carry a special sec- 
tion of trenchant reviews of the season’s new 
books by Walter R. Sharp, John Collier, George 
W. Alger, Ordway Tead, Harvey Emerson, 
Catherine Bauer, Eduard Lindeman, Phillips Brad- _ 
ley, Hans Kohn, Clyde R. Miller, Jane Clark 
Carey, Richard B. Scandrett, Jr., and others. : 


AMERICAN RUSSIAN a 
FRONTIERS 


In December we shall present under this title _ 
the ninth number in our wartime Calling America ~ 
Series with Richard B. Scandrett, Jr. and Albert a 
Rhys Williams as Contributing Editors. By fron- — 
tiers we mean not only geographical boundaries — 
but those fronts of the future—cultural, economic, “ 


political, international—on which hang the hopes — 
of democracy on earth. Nor is it drawing a long 
bow to realize that these in turn hang on Amer- — 
ican policy in the war and the peace ay comes — 


after. 
Our anticipation is that this Calling Arica 


—which treated Color as the Unfinished Business 
of Democracy and which ranged from discrimina- 
tion in American arm 

camps to the future of 
colonialism and the s 
ject peoples of the eartl 


